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PREFACE 


In the summer of 1987, a small group of people from the 
Florin JACL met at Mary and Al Tsukamoto's home to plan a new 
project for the organization. Because of the unique history 
of Florin, we felt that there were special stories that 
needed to be preserved. The town of Florin, California was 
once a thriving farming community with a large Japanese 
American population. The World War II internment of persons 
of Japanese ancestry living on the west coast, devastated the 
town and it never recovered. Today there is no town of 
Florin; it has been merged into the larger county of 
Sacramento. Many Japanese Americans who reside throughout 
the United States, however, have their origins from Florin, 
or have relatives and friends who once had ties to this 
community. The town may no longer exist, but the S07 F it Or 
the community continues to survive in people's hearts and 
memories. 


Several hours have been devoted to interviewing former 
Florin residents. The focus of the interviews was on the 
forced internment and life in the relocation camps, but our 
questions touched on other issues. We asked about their 
immigration to the United States from Japan, pre-war 
experiences, resettlement after the war and personal 
philosophies. We also wanted to record the stories of the 
people left behind. They were friends and neighbors who 
watched in anguish as the trains transported the community 
away. 


We have conducted these interviews with feelings of 
urgency. If we are to come away with lessons from this 
historic tragedy, we must listen to and become acquainted 
with the people who were there. Many of these historians are 
in their 70's, 80's and 90's. We are grateful that they were 
willing to share their experiences and to answer our 
questions with openness and thoughtfulness. 


We owe special thanks to James F. Carlson, former 
Assistant Dean of American River College and to Jackie 
Reinier, former Director of the Oral History Program at 
California State University in Sacramento. Without their 
enthusiasm, encouragement and expertise, we never could have 
produced this collection of oral histories. We also wish to 
acknowledge the project members, volunteers, the Florin JACL 
which contributed financial support, Sumitomo Bank for their 
corporate donation, and the Taisho Young Mens Association 
which contributed some of their assets as they dissolved 
their corporation on December 31, 1991. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SUMMARY 

The life story of Jerry Enomoto is similar to the American Horatio 
Alger hero or the legendary Japanese Ninomiya Kinjiro. From humble 
beginnings, the only child of an immigrant single parent, Jerry’s teenage 
years were spent confined in an isolated World War II concentration camp 
in Tule Lake, California because of his ancestry. This Japanese American 
has risen to a position of high citizenship, achievement, honor and respect 
covering seventy years. 

Though past the usual retirement age of sixty five, and after forty years 
in correctional work and despite painful arthritis, Jerry is still adding to his 
record in his current job as United States Marshal of the Eastern District of 
California. “Success a way of life for new Marshal” is the title of a 
Sacramento Bee article of August 26, 1995 by Judy Tachibana about Jerry 
taking the oath of office. He was recommended by U.S. Senator Barbara 
Boxer and appointed by President Clinton. 

After many years of intensive and nationwide search the “unabomber” 
suspect is now in custody. Mr. Enomoto, as U.S. Marshal of Eastern District 
of California and his staff is in charge of security of the suspect Theodore 
Kaczynski now housed in the Sacramento County Jail. 

Born January 24, 1926, in San Francisco, Jerry was raised by his mother 


Kei Enomoto, who had been born in Japan and immigrated to America 


alone, leaving a husband and daughters in Japan. Jerry says he met his 


ili 


father a couple of times when he came to the United States on business 
trips. His mother was forty when Jerry was born. 

As with many other San Francisco Nisei youngsters, Jerry went to 
Japanese language school, and was in the Boy Scouts and the Drum and 
Bugle Corps. He attended Lowell High School, the famous college prep 
school which may have been an omen of his future of many achievements. 
Furthermore, he attended University of California at Berkeley, rated as one 
of the best schools, and obtained his Bachelor’s and Master’s Degrees. Jerry 
says, “My mother and ‘auntie’ Dr. Kazue Togasaki kept after me to stay in 
school.” 

Again, as with many Nikkei, Jerry experienced and completely 
overcame a phase of self-denial and self-hate; of wanting to be white rather 
than accepting his Asianness during the pre-war and internment years 
when anti-Japanese sentiment was high. 

Another significant aspect, especially during his UC Berkeley years, 
was his choice of a vocation. Jerry had done some writing and was 
interested in the field of Journalism. There were no role model journalists 
at the time like a Bill Hosokawa of the Denver Post and Pacific Citizen 
fame. A journalism counselor advised him to try something else. After 
obtaining a Master’s Degree in Social Welfare and a few years working for 
the YMCA and San Francisco County Department of Welfare, he entered 


correctional work as a counselor at San Quentin Prison. He is the first 


Asian American to become a prison warden (Tehachapi prison). Then, he 


became the first Asian American Director of the California Department of 


iv 


Corrections at 48, succeeding Raymond Procunier 51, who rose from prison 
guard to warden to Director. Jerry was also the first Asian American to be 
Grand Jury Foreman in Sacramento County. 

The walls of his Marshal’s office and the Sacramento Pocket area home 
of Jerry and Dorothy Enomoto are covered with plaques, awards, and 
proclamations, and photographs taken with U.S. presidents. These 
recognize and honor him not only for his vocational achievements in 
corrections and justice administration but also for his concern such as 
Affirmative Action and services to the community, especially to the 
minority community. He was JACL National President, 1966-70 and 
received the Japanese American of the Biennium Award in 1994. 

Another aspect of Jerry’s success story is his marriage to Dorothy, an 
African American, in 1982. Her grandparents were slaves in the South. She 
was a classmate of Martin Luther King, Jr. and shared graduation 
valedictorian honors with him at Booker T. Washington High School in 
Atlanta, Georgia. 

Jerry’s first wife Joyce died in 1980. Jerry gives highest credit to his 
mother and both women for where he is today. In their mixed marriage 
both work to try to understand the other’s culture, trying to participate and 
involve themselves as much as possible. They relate both humorous and 


humiliating experiences. 


Ted Koppel’s May, 1996 week-long ABC Nightline series “Black and 


White in America” confirms that racism is still ever present and cannot be 
ignored. This story of Jerry and Dorothy inspires hope for many. 
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[Interview with Jerry Enomoto] 


[Session 1, December 5, 1995] 


[7751 Sleepy River Way, Sacramento, CA 95831] 


[Begin Preliminary Tape 1, Side A] 


IRRITANT: 


ENOMOTO: 
IRITANT: 
ENOMOTO: 
IRITANI: 
ENOMOTO: 


[This] interview in Mr. Jerry Enomoto’s home, December 5, 
1995, [was taped] for certain reasons [on another project], but 
later used in the Oral History project. [This paragraph was 
added to this tape after deciding to use it for the Oral History 
Project. | 

First of all, a little bit of personal history. Where were you 
born? 

Where was I born? 

Yes. 

San Francisco. 

Most of we Nisei were in camp. Which camp were you in? 
I was first sent to Tanforan Assembly Center because that was 
immediately south of San Francisco and from Tanforan, 


where most of the Bay Area folks went to Topaz, I went to 


Tule Lake. That happened because my mother [Kei Enomoto] 


was working for Dr. Kazue Togasaki, of the famous Togasaki 


clan in San Francisco, and she wanted my mother to go with 


IRITANIT: 


ENOMOTO: 


IRRITANT: 


ENOMOTO: 


IRITANI: 


ENOMOTO: 


IRITANT: 


ENOMOTO: 


IRITANT: 


ENOMOTO: 


her to Tule Lake where she was assigned as a doctor. So, 
that’s why we ended up in Tule Lake. 

So you stayed there during the war while the camps were in 
operation at Tule Lake. You didn’t leave Tule Lake? 

No, I left Tule Lake in. . . I think it was September of 1943 
after I graduated from Tri-State High School there in Tule 
Lake. 

Your mother and father? 

No, my father [Naosaburo Enomoto] was always in Japan. He 
was an import-exporter; that was his business. So, he was in 
Japan, and my mother was in camp with me. 

Any brothers or sisters? 

I had a couple of older sisters, but they were in Japan. It’s sort 
of like a forgotten family. They were in Japan. They never 
came to the states. So I never had any relationship with 
them. 

They were born here. 

No, they were born in Japan. I was born here. 


Okay, briefly. . . universities and schools? 


I went to Loyola University in Chicago. When I left camp 


and was there for a semester. Then, after Service and after I 
came back to California, I went to UC Berkeley; got my 


Bachelor’s Degree there and went a couple more years and 


IRITANT: 


ENOMOTO: 


IRITANI: 
ENOMOTO: 


IRITANI: 


ENOMOTO: 
IRITANIT: 


ENOMOTO: 


IRITANIT: 
ENOMOTO: 


got a Master’s in Social Welfare, same school, Berkeley. 
That’s the educational part of it. 

I worked with the Nisei Commemorative Fund and were 
you involved with them? 

I went to the last. . . they had a presentation of students who 
had received assistance from that fund at Sac State 
[California State University, Sacramento]. I was invited by. .. 
I forgot the longtime chairman of that project, Student War 
Relocation Fund... . 

Kenji Murase? 

Yeah, Kenji Murase. He was the one that invited me to the 
function. 

I was a co-chairman with Hach Yasumura. I was at a 
conference someplace else, and I couldn’t make it. 

Yeah, I remember your name was on the... . 

Okay, briefly you were at Deuel as the Superintendent of the 
Correctional Facility there? or reception center? 

I was the Associate Warden in charge of the Reception Center 
for awhile. That was part of my time in the Department of 
Corrections. 

Then after that. . . you were at Tehachapi? 

I started in the Department [of Corrections] in 1952 at San 


Quentin as a counselor. Then, I worked at San Quentin 


a couple of different times. I worked as a parole officer in 


ENOMOTO: 


IRITANI: 
ENOMOTO: 


IRITANI: 


ENOMOTO: 


San Francisco. Then, I went to work at Deuel Vocational 
Institution at Tracy. I was there twice. One time as a 
supervisor of the temporary reception center. The second 
time, they built the reception center and I went back there as 
the Associate Warden in charge of the reception center. 
Then, from there I went to Sacramento. . . I came here and 
worked as the Chief of Classification services in the Director’s 
Office. Then, after about five years in that assignment, I was 
promoted and I went to Soledad as a Deputy Superintendent. 
They now changed, they don’t call them superintendent 
but wardens. I was Deputy Warden at Soledad. Then, I went 
to Tehachapi and that’s when I got appointed warden at 
Tehachapi. And I was there for about three and half years. 
While I was there, I was asked to go to the women’s prison 
and I was Acting Superintendent for about six months, and 
then I was appointed Director [of the California State 
Department of Corrections] in 1975. 
This women’s prison was at Tehachapi or. . . . 
No, no; women’s prison was at Corona in southern 
California. 
As I recall, while you were at Tehachapi, wasn’t your 
mother? 


My mother stayed with us for awhile and then, she became 


ill. She suffered a stroke, a minor stroke. She was 


IRITANI: 


ENOMOTO: 


IRITANI: 


ENOMOTO: 


IRITANT: 


ENOMOTO: 


IRITANT: 


ENOMOTO: 


hospitalized and came back to the home. We couldn’t take 
care of her anymore. She was in a rest home in Bakersfield 
for awhile. 

Then, from Tehachapi you became Director of the State 
Department of Corrections? 

Yes, I was appointed [by Governor Jerry Brown] after six 
months at the women’s prison. I was appointed Director in 
‘75. I was in that position until mid-1980. 

Then, you were pretty active in the JACL [Japanese American 
Citizens League]. What years. . . you were National President 
were you not? 

I was National President between the years 1966 and ‘70. I 
served two terms. I got active in the JACL I guess in the early 
‘50s in San Francisco. I was chapter president. That’s when it 
started. I’ve been involved with JACL since. 

Yes, well. Let me know when you have to go [to his office]. I 
know you probably. . . 

No, no. That’s not a problem. I set some time aside this 


morning. As long as it takes. ... 


Well, I won't take too long. This marshal’s job. Briefly, 


what's it like? 
Basically, the United States Marshal, of which there’s ninety 
four around the country, is an administrative job, Frank. 


You're responsible for the district in which you are appointed 


ENOMOTO: 


IRITANI: 
ENOMOTO: 
IRITANI: 
ENOMOTO: 


IRITANI: 


as Marshal. This district happens to be called the Eastern 
District of California. There are four districts in California. 
The Eastern District is one. It goes from Bakersfield to the 
Oregon border and it covers the thirty four inland counties 
in that area. And we have a sub-office in Fresno and that is 
the area of responsibility. As far as what we do is concerned, 
the main mandate of the Marshal Service is to protect the 
federal judges, the federal judiciary. We have deputy 
marshals that are there with prisoners every time there is a 
federal trial or a federal hearing. The transportation of those 
prisoners from the jail to the courtroom and back and around 
the country is the Marshal Service responsibility. There are a 
number of other things we are responsible for. The main 
thing is the protection of the federal courts. 

You mentioned that Fresno was a sub-district? 

Sub-office. 

You go down there and supervise that? 

There is a supervising deputy marshal down there. There are 
eight deputy marshals down in Fresno in that office. The 
supervisor is responsible for that office and reports, of course, 


up here to Sacramento. 


You gave me the leaflet [previously] and it tells clearly the 


job of the U.S. Marshal’s office. You mentioned something 


ENOMOTO: 


IRRITANT: 
ENOMOTO: 


IRITANI: 


about the difference between corrections and this new job... 
it’s less stressful? 

There is a difference in size. The corrections job was a 
statewide thing that represented a big, huge operation, which 
is even bigger now, of course. Much bigger. The Marshal 
Service is a much smaller operation and there aren’t the kind 
of problems that they have in corrections. As all agencies are, 
we're understaffed; we don’t have enough people to do what 
we are supposed to do. That’s not a new story. But it’s not as 
stressful a job. 

What about women and minorities on your staff? 

Well, like most areas, that’s a problem. There is under 
representation. The problem with the Marshal Service . . . it’s 
not a big operation. So, there aren’t that many staff. When 
there’s fewer people it is harder to fill positions because the 
turnover is less. There’s not much turnover in the Marshal 
Service because people don’t leave very much. In this 
district, since I’ve been in the service since last July, we’ve 
been able to fill one deputy marshal position. There was a 
recruiting effort made. The new director of the marshal 
service is into more diversity. He’s trying to get more people 
in. He’s an advocate of affirmative action and all that kind of 


stuff. 


Is he Hispanic? 


ENOMOTO: 


IRITANI: 
ENOMOTO: 


IRITANI: 


The new deputy marshal is Asian. His name is Shawn 
Mimura. We assigned him to Fresno because we have more 
of a workload in Fresno, so we put him in Fresno. He is the 
only Asian in this district. We have one African American 
woman fiscal clerk in the marshal’s office here in 
Sacramento. We have two Hispanic deputy marshals. We 
have one woman deputy, and one of the two supervisors in 
the Fresno office is a white woman. But, the biggest lack is 
we have no African American deputy marshals and just one 
black lady on the staff and in those court security offices. . . 
the ones that take care [of security at] the entrances and all 
that, the exits, we have one African American. We have a 
need for diversity. 

Deputy marshals, then you don’t have any blacks? 

We don’t have any black deputy marshals here in this 
district. There’s a fair number of black U.S. marshals 
appointed, because, this is an appointed job. It is a 
presidential appointment. So, in that sense it’s a political 
appointment. Surprisingly, most of the people who do get 
appointed marshal do have a law enforcement background, 
even though it is a political appointment. 


Okay. U.S. Marshal, sounds like it’s a dangerous, exciting job 


[laughter]. Is that true? 


ENOMOTO: 


This is where I thought that book is interesting, because this 
book, Too Tough to Die [by Robert Sabbag] starts out by 
recounting the story of the killing of Billy the Kid. Pat 
Garrett, the lawman that brought him down was a deputy 
U.S. Marshal. So, the history of the Marshal Service goes 
back a couple of hundred years. In the Old West and Wyatt 
Earp and all that kind of stuff. So it was exciting and it has 
that romanticism attached to it. But, as the years passed, you 
know, the nature of the job changes. 

Not too many people and the public know about the 
Marshal Service, but we have deputy U.S. Marshals who 
serve on task forces with federal enforcement agencies and 
local P.D. [police department] and the sheriff’s office and all 
that to go after fugitives who have warrants out on them. So 
they do straight law enforcement. They do their share of 
stakeouts, and apprehending people, and kicking doors, and 
making arrests, and do all those kinds of things, the kind of 
stuff they have now on TV. 

They have a regular series that has been going for about a 
year called,The Marshal.. 1 don’t know if you ever saw it but, 
its kinda hoked up. Whenever Hollywood makes these kind 


of things, they make it so that the average person wants to 


watch it, you know. They don’t want to watch anything dry 


IRITANI: 
ENOMOTO: 


IRITANT: 


ENOMOTO: 


10 
so they romanticized too much. . . guys running around and 
shooting at people and all that. . . 

Is it going on now? 

Yeah, it’s on now. I forgot what night it is, but it’s called The 
Marshal. It’s on a major channel and shown on prime time. 
And the movie, The Fugitive. The main law enforcement 
guy, who was after the Fugitive, the role was played by 
Tommie Lee Jones, and he played chief deputy U.S. Marshal. 
So, they’ve got movies nowadays when one of the characters 
is a marshal, deputy marshal. They are becoming more 
known, in that sense. But a lot of people watch that. They 
called up when I got this appointment. Some friends called 
up and they say, “We just saw the movie, The Fugitive and 
the guy that was doing all that running around and shooting 
was a marshal. Is that what you’re going to do?” I said, “No, 
no, no.” In the first place, Hollywood glamorizes things too 
much, and even though there is occasion for that kind of 
thing to happen, the marshal is usually not involved because 
the marshal’s job is largely administrative. 

On TV or in a movie, it’s usually connected with westerns or 


some historical thing many years ago. 


Right, that’s true. In 1989, they had a 200 year anniversary of 


the Marshal Service and they brought in all that old history. 


In the office, if you noticed, they got all the old pictures of old 


_ ENOMOTO: 


IRITANI: 


ENOMOTO: 


IRITANI: 


ENOMOTO: 


11 
time marshals and stars and all that kind of stuff. So there is 
a tradition of that kind of thing--of adventure and 
excitement, and all that attached to it. But there are ninety 
four marshals in the country. And we have four marshals in 
California because it’s a big state. They’re all responsible for 
the district that they manage. The hands-on work that’s 
done, apprehending criminals and doing all that kind of 
stuff, is done by the deputy marshals. It’s sort of like when I 
was Director of Corrections, I didn’t run around... What I 
did was, I had to run the operation. I run it through people. 
Who are some of the famous, notorious fugitives on the 
most wanted list? [laughter]. 

Like I say, that book starts off talking about Billy the Kid. As 
history goes on, a series of notorious folks that the deputy 
marshals had a hand in apprehending, in capturing or killing 
them... But the names don’t. ... 

Well, I'd like to get into the area of crime, among Asians. . . . 
percentage wise it’s low among Asians, with the exception of 
southeast Asians? 

I think crimes committed by Asian Pacific Americans, it 
includes Filipinos, has always been very low, always, 


historically. But, I think in recent times, the newly arrived 


immigrants, the southeast Asians. ... The gangs that results 


IRITANI: 


ENOMOTO: 


IRITANT: 


ENOMOTO: 


from the young people that came in, have largely caused 
that increase in the percentage. 

I was talking with Hach Yasumura [Asian Liaison Social 
Service Worker, Sacramento County Department of Human 
Assistance] and he was saying the young kids in the youth 
facilities are mostly southeast Asians. 

Uh, uh. [California] Youth Authority has an increasing 
number of them. 

How do you feel about this “three strikes and you’re out” 
[law]? Is that bringing down the crime rate? 

My experience over the years tells me that when they do 
these things, the expectations are seldom realized, because the 
people don’t pay any attention to history. I mean, we pass 


laws time and time again that are supposed to increase time, 


keep people locked up longer, all that kind of stuff. But it’s 


never, never reduced crime. That's a lesson that people don’t 
seem to learn. They keep thinking that by doing certain 
things you're going to reduce crime. 

Now, the flaw in the ‘three-strikes-law’ is that it doesn’t do 
what it’s supposed to. . . . It’s supposed to take violent 
criminals off the street. But, the way it is written, it enables 
law enforcement to arrest and charge people who are not 


violent criminals, under the law. So when somebody is 
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charged with a petty crime and he or she ends up doing 
twenty five to life or something like that which is ridiculous, 
and wastes the taxpayers’ money. And it doesn’t do anything 
to reach the goal of the ‘three-strikes-law’. I think the ‘three- 
strikes-law’ is poorly written and should not have been 
passed. They should have passed the alternate law that never 
got out of the committee. That’s obviously because of political 
pressure. 

You know legislators don’t want to be tied in with anybody 
that says, “Well, he was against the ‘three-strike-law’.” They 
seem to over-simplify stuff. “Oh he’s against the ‘three- 
strikes-law’, so we’re not going to vote for him.” So 
politicians get scared and they support laws that are flawed. I 
think the ‘three-strikes-law’ is flawed. 

It is after the fact and does not get to the basic causes of crime 
and prevention. 

It never does. 

I ‘d like to get into some other areas. You've probably heard 
of the condition of JACL. What do you feel is happening? 
Let me say something before I deal directly with the subject, 
Frank. I may be benefitted because I was a former National 
President and I get certain information. I get minutes of 


board meetings. People call me once in awhile and ask me 


what I think and maybe I might be better informed than 
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some. But, because I have not been in the inner circles of 
national leadership for a long time, I have a certain 
disadvantage, so anything I say has got to be viewed from 
that knowledge, that I do not have inside information. But, 
my feeling is that the organization during the past year or 
more has been in bad shape. A lot of petty squabbling, a lot of 
back-biting, a lot of people off on ego trips--which I think is 
the biggest problem that always comes up. People with big 
egos trying to benefit their own self serving interest rather 
than the interest of the organization. 

Now, I think things have gotten better. They hired a new 
director. The acting director ... Karen [Karyl Matsumoto]. I 
never met her, but I read stuff about her. She apparently has 
done a pretty good job holding the thing together until the 
seat person came on. What I read recently in the PC [Pacific 
Citizen] suggests that they’re coming back together. Maybe 
there is a healing process going on and the organization is 
beginning a comeback. But, for a long time, I think it was in 
bad shape. I got the impression that people on the national 
board were pursuing their own interests and, you know. . . 
in-fighting . . . a lot of in-fighting, and meanwhile, the 
organization goes to hell. There should be no excuse. I was 


president years ago and certainly the money was much 


different. 
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That’s what I want to get to. . . the finances, which led to the 
firings at headquarters. The finances were a problem, 
through the years, more or less? 
I can only speak to the years when I was National President 
and Mas Satow was the director. It’s sort of like comparing 
horse and buggy days with today’s jet age, because you can’t 
compare. It’s like comparing apples and oranges. Money had 
a different value in those days and Mas guarded JACL money 
like it was his own money. We were very conservative. We 
never had problems like people spending money 
indiscriminately, or charges that money was unaccounted for. 
We never even had a reserve fund. We didn’t have enough 
money to have a reserve fund. But to have a situation where 
$400,000 in reserve funds is eaten up in a year and half or two 
years is ridiculous. Somebody has to be accountable for that 
kind of stuff. 
Another area I'd like to get into and I think you have been 
active in--Asians in politics, especially Democratic politics. 
What is the status of Asians [Americans] in politics today? 
I think there is a lot more involvement by Asians in politics 
now than there ever was. In the old days, there was very 
little. We both know that. We’ve been around a long time. I 


felt that the Internment would never have happened had we 


had any political clout. But, we had none. Zero. We didn’t 
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have an Asian on a city council. Now, it’s much different. 
We have Asians at all levels, including Congress. Not 
enough. I think the [California] state legislature is ridiculous 
when you have only one Asian in there. 

Takasugi [Nao Takasugi, 37th Assembly District, Republican, 
Camarillo] is more business oriented and when it comes to 
human rights, housing and education, he is not much. ... 
Yes, that’s right. 

Well, Mineta [Norman Mineta, California 15th 
Congressional District, Democrat] has resigned and I don’t 


know how long Mr. Matsui [Robert Matsui, California, 5th 


Congressional District, Democrat] is going to last. What do 


you think we need to do? 

Well, I think like Bob [Matsui] himself says. . . Norm 
[Mineta], of course, is now gone, but while Norm was still 
there, Bob was saying, “He and I are not going to be here 
forever. We have to work on grooming more people, more 
Asians, more Pacific American folks running for office locally 
and moving up through the state, and then maybe Congress.” 
But that isn’t happening. I think that is a problem-- to 
increase the pipeline so we will get more Asian people into 
those offices. 

I was thinking, in JACL, the “C” stands for “citizen” and since 


Redress is just about over with and as one of our goals, we 
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can focus on is the “C” or citizenship, meaning voting, voter 
registration, illegal immigrants becoming citizens, candidate 
development and so forth. Does that sound viable? 

Yes, I think so. When I say that I think so, I also say it with 
recognition that not much attention has been paid to that. I 
think it should be paid. But, the fact, if you just look at the 
record, we both know that the voting record of Asians is 
lousy. Just like the voting record of most minorities is lousy. 
That in itself tells you that not enough has been done for 
education, or voter registration, or those kind of things. We 
pay a lot of lip service to those things, but we don’t do much 
about it. 

With Redress, there was LEC [JACL/Legislative Education 
Committee], a separate committee or group that carried that 
on. With politics, do you think, we have to set up a non- 
partisan group outside of JACL itself, but a part of it? 

I think there has been conversation. Even when we thought 
we were going out of business with LEC, there was some 
conversation in our group, that maybe the JACL might want 
to retain a body like this in order to be involved like a 
political action arm of the JACL, or something like that. 
Whether the JACL as an organization might be interested in 


pursuing such a thing. But that’s all it’s been is conversation. 


I’ve never seen anything, anybody seriously pursue that. 
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Okay, Jerry, this CAPITAL, C-A-P-I-T-A-L [Council of Asian 
Pacific Islanders Together for Leadership] I’m not sure exactly 
what it means... . 

The “C” stands for coalition. I don’t know what the rest of it 
is. It’s supposed to be an umbrella organization that’s being 
formed and has attracted some organizations to it that 
involve Asian Pacific Americans throughout Sacramento. 
Getting together in some kind of a coalition. I am told by 
some who have attended those meetings that it is still very 
formative, and very loose, and there is, yet, no real idea about 
what direction the organization is going to take or what they 
are going to do. 

The reason why that is fresh in my mind, Frank, is that 
when we met... were you at that meeting at the [Sacramento] 
JACL office the other night when Andy [Noguchi] was there 
to create a coalition of Asian Pacific Americans in support of 
Affirmative Action? There was some discussion about 
CAPITAL. The question was raised there, and I feel strongly 
about this, is that I understand this organization is just 
starting, and you can’t expect them to have a firm 


organization stand because that needs to be formed. I also 


heard that because of the diversity in the group, there are 
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people, Asians there who are not for Affirmative Action. 
Now, my feeling about that, is that any Asian Pacific 
American organization that is worth anything, and is about 
anything worthwhile, has to take an active stance for 
affirmative action. And, if they are unwilling to do that, or if 
there are forces in the organization unwilling to do that, and 
the organization says we can’t support every cause and 
therefore, we are not going into those kinds of things, then 
that is an organization that I’m not interested in. You know, 
you only have a certain amount of time. 

So, the success of this CAPITAL group depends on its goals, 
the mission. 

[ would think so. That’s my opinion. 

Do you think, on a non-partisan basis, that it is viable? 

I think it can be, but in order to be effective or worthwhile. .. . 
You know, JACL in the past has been accused as a social 
organization, or fraternal. And people say, “What do they 
do?” I used to deal with that all the time. And they can say 
this CAPITAL outfit is going to be a social organization. 
That’s fine. I have no objection to that. But, if that’s what it 
is, then I have no interest in participating. They need an 


agenda that is worthwhile. 


Some fun and social life is all right but, the main thrust. . . . 
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Sure, maybe that’s where they will be going. Maybe it’s unfair 
to judge the organization at this stage, and I’m not doing that. 
I’m a part of an organization called Asian Pacific Islander 
Council of Northern California which is part of a national 
Asian Pacific Americans Coalition of Federal Employees. 
They asked me to join the organization because they never 
had anybody from the Marshal Service or the Justice 
Department as a part of that council, so I've been going to 
their meetings for about a year. 

At the last meeting, the very same subject came up about 
CAPITAL. CAPITAL wanted the organization to join them 
so that the lady who brought it up said, “should we join?” 
Well, the question was asked about being a part of a bigger 
organization. They said okay. That is question number 1. 
Question number 2 is, what is their agenda? That's the very 
thing we're talking about here. So the group said, “We’re 
committed to affirmative action. What is their position 
about it?” 

This federal employees group, how do you feel about them. 
Are they coming along okay? a worthwhile. . . .? 

Well, I think the fact that that there is an organization of 
Asian Pacific American employees in federal government 


[FAPAC Federal Asian Pacific American Coalition] who have 


organized. .. and the by-laws and stuff I have read. Their 
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Their objective clearly spells out to encourage Asian Pacific 
American advancement in federal employment and 
attracting more people to federal employment. . . actually, 
affirmative action is the reason for forming this. I think it’s 
worthwhile. Like any other organization, it’s not easy to get 
people to participate though. 
When election time comes around. As an organization, do 
they get involved? 
Well, you know they’ve relaxed the Hatch Act quite a bit 
now. So there’s a lot things federal employees can do now 
they couldn’t do before. Like, you could work for political 
candidates; you could go to rallies. You can even make 
speeches on behalf of political candidates. You can’t do it on 
the job site. You can’t be wearing campaign buttons and do 
that kind of stuff on the job. But, off the job you can pretty 
much do a lot of things, including raising money. 
Probably, they’re involved with issues, like working 
conditions, pay, and so forth. 
The involvement in affirmative action is legitimate because 
the President is supporting it. You’re not supporting 
something the government is against or anything like that. 


This group consists of not only the employees who got their 


jobs through civil service but also those who are appointed? 
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You mean this Asian Pacific Islander Council? Well, it 
consists of people who work for different Federal agencies 
who have agreed voluntarily or been asked by somebody in 
the agency to join this council. So, you have all kinds of 
people. I think most of the people are middle management 
and below type of people. You don’t find any agency 
directors. I doubt very much if there’s anybody who occupies 
an appointed position like I do participating in the thing. 
You have Hispanic and others participating? 

Yes, there is a black guy in this council. 

Well, one last question. You have been working for many 
years. Have you thought about retirement? [laughter] 
[Laughter] Well, actually, 1982 I guess. No, in 1980, I retired 
from state service. After that I did various kinds of 
consulting work for federal, and state, and local agencies for 
fourteen years. So, I wasn’t retired, but I was doing 
consulting type of work. Then this appointment [as U.S. 
Marshal] came along. So, I went back. People asked me why 
would you do that when you had everything going the way 
you want it. I say, only one reason. I don’t think many 
people would turn their back on a presidential appointment. 


That's the only reason I came back. The fortunate part is, it is 


not like being director of corrections. It’s something I know 
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enough about because I have a law enforcement background 
to do the job. Because the job is not that stressful. 

Is there a time limit? 

You serve at the pleasure of the President. 

Possibility is if we have a new president. . . . 

The expectation is, if there is a new president, that you leave. 
Voluntarily? 

Well, that is up to you. What I mean is that very seldom .. 

. historically that marshals are retained, because it is a 
political appointment. So, if a Republican becomes president, 
I don’t expect to remain on the job. 

Okay. Thank you, Jerry. I'd like to take a picture if we have 


time. 


[End Preliminary Tape 1, Side B] 
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Today is February 8, 1996, interviewing Jerry Enomoto in his 
home in Sacramento for the Florin JACL and Cal State 
Sacramento [California State University, Sacramento] 
Archives Oral History Project. 

Jerry, previously on December 5th, [1995], we had about a 
thirty five [minute] interview on tape and that is going to be 
incorporated in this oral history project. It was short, so at 
this time I would like to get into more details and certain 
aspects, and interesting experiences in your life. You 
mentioned briefly that you and your mother went to 


Tanforan and Tule Lake. Could you tell us a little bit how 


camp was? Your experiences and impressions of camp, 


personal views? 

First of all, my mother and I were placed in Tanforan 
initially, and then from there went to Tule Lake. I think the 
experience contributed to my growing up a little faster or 


maturing a little more rapidly because I had to, in a sense, 
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care for my mother, although, she was capable for caring for 
herself. She wasn’t that old then. A lot of things I would not 
have normally done, I had to do. When you get placed in 
camp, you have to take care of yourself to a certain extent. In 
the midst of ugly surroundings or ugly accommodations, if 
you want to call it that, like the stable at Tanforan that they 
put you in, well, making the place more comfortable and 
liveable and all that, more of the responsibility for doing that 
kind of stuff, fell on me. That’s why I say that I think I had to 
grow up a little faster. 

At Tanforan, they tried to establish a school there. I was 
finishing sophomore year in high school at Lowell in San 
Francisco when we were interned. They continued the high 
school in the grandstand at the race track at Tanforan. So 
typically, even though it’s an artificial environment at camp. 
both Tanforan and Tule Lake, if you’re are a teenager, you 
lived like a teenager. You go to school and engage in stuff 
like the teenagers engage in, and sort of make the best of 
what's there. 

In later years, when people ask me about camp they say 
that they understand that it was kinda like the propagandists 
that try to make it sound like something it wasn't, because 


you had a great time there, which is somebody’s distorted 


view of what it was that we encountered. 
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My wife said she had a good time. [chuckle] 

If you’re a teenager, you live like a teenager. You don’t spend 
your time moping around, wondering why you’re there, or 
[saying] this is a terrible injustice, and all that. It’s true, it’s an 
injustice. But you don’t dwell on it. You make the best of it. 
I think that in his book, The Quiet American, Bill Hosokawa 
has a passage about me in there. He says that I said I had a 
“ball” there. When you take that kind of statement out of 
context it sounds. . . it doesn’t sound right. 

How long were you at Tanforan. . . that’s in the Bay Area? 
That’s in San Bruno, which is just south of San Francisco. 
How long were you in there? 

We were in Tanforan perhaps several months. Pearl Harbor 
was December 7, 1941, and we were put in Tanforan in early 
‘42. Then, later that year we were sent to Tule Lake. 

All of San Francisco went to Tanforan? 

Yes, Tanforan, and they ended up in Topaz. 

But some like yourself went to Tule Lake? 

The reason my mother and I ended up in Tule Lake was 
because she had worked in San Francisco for many years for 
Dr. Kazue Togasaki who was assigned to Tule Lake as a 


doctor. She asked my mother to go with her. So, a small 


contingent of people went to Tule Lake. I don’t think there 
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were more than a hundred people. So we were part of that 
group that went to Tule Lake. Everyone else went to Topaz. 
What are some things you did in camp? Or were involved 
in? Were you helping in the classrooms? 

No, actually, I was a student. Some of us kept the school 
annual. I’m in a picture of a journalism club. There were 
various school activities, just like any high school. We didn’t 
play any outside teams. but we had senior, junior, 
sophomore, freshman class basketball teams. I played 
basketball. You know, the normal activities you would 
engage in as a high school student. 

Your mother, how did she spend her time? 

If I remember right, I think she did some work. Dr. Togasaki 
was in the hospital, so, I think my mother did some work 
there. Of course, she’s not a nurse, but I think she did some 
work connected with her [Dr. Togasaki’s] activities. 

Was your mother born here? 

No, she was born in Japan. 


She could handle the English language? 


My recollection is that considering the Issei, the majority did 


not speak English. She spoke some and understood more 
than the average Issei person. She was not fluent in English, 
but she understood and she spoke some. And that was about 


how I saw her, as far as English is concerned. 
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Before you went to Tanforan, you were in Lowell High 
School, your mother, was she working .. . 
She worked for Dr. Togasaki’s family. She did domestic 
work. That’s what she was doing in the city. For other 
families also. That’s what she was doing. Before I went to 
Lowell, I went to what they now call a middle school, then 
they called them junior high schools, and grammar school 
and in what they call Nihonmachi. That’s the area in which 
we lived. I spent a few years in Troop 12 Boy Scouts of 
America. We had a Drum and Bugle Corps that was fairly 
well known. We used to perform at places like the East- 
West Football Game and stuff like that. I think the Boy Scout 
experience was... 
Lowell High school was in the news where a high proportion 
of students were Chinese with high Grade Point Averages? 
Yeah, that’s the same school. Lowell has long had a 
reputation as a college prep school. College preparatory 
people who wanted to go to college or university went to 
Lowell. 
At Tule Lake, you were a student there. At Tule Lake, there 
was a lot of activity and maybe turmoil. Some people moved 


out to make room for those who answered “no, no” on that 


questionnaire. Do you recall any excitement like that? 
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Even as a high school student, you pick up on some things 
that happened in the camp. There was a faction of people 
that were, you might say were “nationalistic” about Nihon, 
about Japan. There was some, I don’t recall a lot, but there 
was some physical violence. Like people who said some stuff 
these people didn’t like, that may be was interpreted as pro- 
American or something, they would get beat up. I remember 
somebody telling me you've got to be careful what you say. 
Of course, that kind of thing has a little different impact on a 
high school student than it does on an adult person. But | 
remember those kinds of things happening. I remember the 
infamous registration, the “no-no”, and that situation, and... 
I understand women had to sign that thing, too, even though 
it involved the military? Is it true, the women.... All 
people above a certain age had to sign? 
I believe that’s true. All people above a certain age were 
required to do that. Yes, I think so. The women thing, I can’t 
swear to that. My memory isn’t that clear about that. 
In retrospect, a lot of people say that it was a poor tactic on the 
part of the administration, the government, to pul 
something like that out at that particular time. 


Was there any other thing in camp that was interesting to 


you or left an impression on you? I understand there was a 
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lot of movement--internees coming from other camps, and 
some of the Tule Lake people going to Japan? 

ENOMOTO: What happened was that Tule Lake became a segregation 
center. The movement consisted of all the people that 
intended to renounce their citizenship and or to return to 
Japan were sent to Tule Lake [from the other camps]. Those 
who were not renunciants, they left. You got leave clearance 
and you left. Well, that’s what we did. We left. I graduated 
high school in 1943, the first graduating class from Tri-State 
High School [in Tule Lake]. It was a large class, representing 
high school students from California, Oregon, and 
Washington. It was a large class, so there were four 
valedictorians. I was one of the four. It’s one of those 
experiences that you remember. After the graduation, about 
September ‘43, we left for Chicago. They had a resettlement 
program. The American Friends Service Committee had a 
hostel program. We initially lived in a hostel in Chicago, 
maintained by the Friends Service Committee. 

IRITANI: And you enrolled at Loyola [University]? 

ENOMOTO: Yes, I went to Loyola for a quarter. 

IRITANI: Did you get a scholarship? 

ENOMOTO: Yes, I had some help. Some of the people that graduated 


from Tri-State High School in Tule Lake had a little bit of 


financial help, because the parents got some contributions 
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from the people in the camp. And so we had some help of 
that kind. 

I went to Loyola, and I was working at the same time. I 

remember working when I first went there, I got a job ina 
book publishing company, in the shipping department. I 
helped the shipping clerk, mail out orders and stuff. Then, I 
remember working in a steel plant on the north side of 
Chicago which produced parts for light tanks. 

IRITANI: That sounds like hard work. 

ENOMOTO: Oh yes. Well, you know, you punch in at 7:00 o’clock and 
punch out at 7:00 in the evening. That was long hours. 

IRITANI: When did you get to your studies? 

ENOMOTO: The time I was going to Loyola, I had the job in the book 
publishing, which was an easier job. This other place, after I 
finished the quarter, then the service came along. So I 
worked at the factory for a period of time, and then I got 
called for the draft. 

IRITANI: Oh, you got your draft notice. 

ENOMOTO: | Yes, right. Initially, when I took the physical, because I have 
poor eyesight, astigmatism and myopia, the combination, so 
initially, I failed the physical. And when you're young, you 


know, you do these kinds of things, and when you’re adult, 


you look back and say it was stupid, but. at the time I wanted 


to get in. So | appealed. They examined me the second time 
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and they put me in a class that they called “limited service”. 
But it doesn’t really mean anything, because once you get in 
they treat you the same. Of course, the way it turned out 
because of the delay, I was inducted at Fort Sheridan, Illinois. 
and I ended up in Fort Lewis, Washington in a combat 
engineer training. I don’t know how they put me in there, 
but the army does funny things. 

Then, several of us Nisei got orders to go to Fort Snelling 
[Minnesota]. So, they put us on a train and we ended up at 
Fort Snelling. This class finished just about the time the war 
ended. The warrant officer called us in, one by one. He said 
you have a choice of getting a discharge shortly or sign up for 
three years and go to Japan with the army of occupation. I 
wanted to go to school, so when they give you a choice like 
that, I opted to get a discharge. So, my service career was 
rather short. Then they sent me from Fort Snelling to the 
Presidio of Monterey, and then I was discharged at Fort Ord, 
and I came back to San Francisco. In the meantime, my 
mother, of course, was in Chicago and ultimately, came back 


to San Francisco, and was living in San Francisco. Dr. 


Togasaki’s family was close to her and helped her out. 


When you came back, the war was over. 


Yes. 
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I'd like to dwell a little bit more on Tule Lake. Was there 
quite a bit of division and separation, between the “yes-yes” 
people, so to speak, and the “no-noes”, those staying and 
those wanting to return to Japan? Do you recall? 
I don’t. If there was a lot of friction, or a lot of antagonism 
that happened, it did not affect me directly or personally to 
any great extent. Otherwise, I think I would have 
remembered more. It was something that was going on, but 
it wasn’t something that I have any strong memories about. 
The only person I knew at Tule Lake was Min Mochizuki. 
He is currently in Denver, but for years was a chaplain at 
Western Michigan University, Kalamazoo. I kept track of 
Min over the years. He was in Tule Lake because his family 
voluntarily left San Francisco thinking they would get out of 
the area that would be subject to internment. But, they 
scooped them up ultimately, and he ended up in Tule. So, 
when I got to Tule, I looked up Min and spent most of my 
time in Block 22, which was a Sacramento block. 

When we went to Tule, we arrived late and were housed 
in Ward 7 which was the northwest area. The people from 
Oregon and Washington were largely inhabitants of that area, 
but I spent most of my time in the area where Min [lived]. I 


played on the block basketball team with him. The reason I 


mention that is because his family ended up in Tule Lake 
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after it became a segregation center. His family had strong 
pro-Japan feelings. So he stayed there. Being that he was in 
that kind of situation certainly didn’t cause any rift between 
he and I. 

Recently, when I was up at Tule Lake, there was a big 
building with bars on it as I recall. I think it was a jail (or 
stockade) where they held people who got violent or things 
of that sort. Do you remember that, Jerry? 

No, I don’t remember anything like that or remember seeing 
anything like that. Strange! You know why I say strange? In 
1976 or along that time, they dedicated this historical 
landmark at Tule Lake. A Nisei architect was part of the 
group that designed that monument. And they had a 
dedication. At that time, I was in the job as Director of 
Corrections, so they invited me to give the keynote address at 
the dedication. So, when we went there, we saw where one 
of the guard towers had been dismantled, but parts of it were 
there that you could see. But, I don’t recall seeing any 
building that looked like a jail. 

That the thing that was mentioned. It was like jail cells. 

This is more general, but the effect of the internment on 
Nisei. Generally speaking, how would you make the 


assessment? Some made adjustment to normal life; others 


still carry a burden and don’t want to talk about it. There are 
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still people today that were in camp that don’t want to talk 
about it. 

ENOMOTO: This is my understanding. That’s what I’m told, that there 
are people. ... Now, I’m personally not aware that any 
people that I am close to, or I consider good friends of mine, 
have ever left me with the impression that they were so 
traumatized that they can’t talk about what happened in 
camp. But I am told there are people who harbor deep 
feelings, and they’re ashamed of the experience, and they 
wort talk to their kids about it and all that sort of thing. 
Now, I have kids largely because of marriage to Dorothy. 
Joyce and I did not have any children. So, I can’t claim. . . 
they say that certain Nisei parents never divulged all this 
camp stuff to the children. To me, if you're not a parent, you 
can’t claim to know the things a parent would know. To me, 
if I had kids, I would certainly have no difficulty talking to 
them about what happened in camp. I never felt ashamed. 
Hell, it wasn’t my fault that they scooped me up and threw 
me in there [into a relocation center]. Isaw no reason to be 
ashamed and no reason to be secretive about it. I never did. 
But, maybe that is an individual thing with each of us. 

IRITANI: There was a group called draft resisters. .. a bunch at Heart 


Mountain. Lately, there is more talk and acceptance about 


them. How do you feel about them? There is a Taguma 
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[Noboru] in West Sacramento. Those families have been 
really ostracized, and had a hard time... . 
I don’t harbor any feelings like that at all, Frank. My feeling 
is that those guys took a position, or took a stand that they 
thought was right. To me, in that kind of circumstance, I 
probably might be in the minority, but I think that it takes a 
hell of a lot of guts to take that kind of position and stand on 
your principles and all that. I think in some ways, harder to 
do that than to go [into the service]. If you’re drafted you go 
and serve. If you feel the only way to do something positive 
is to volunteer, you volunteer. But, whatever each of us do, 
we do because of what we feel in here. I’m not... I don’t feel 
I have the right to judge other people of what they do. You 
make the decisions and you live by the results of those 
decisions. Now, those guys took a principled position. Took a 
lot of guts to make those decisions. 

Now, the JACL took a position like at a fairly recent 
convention to sort of back off and use words like healing, 
which I think is a fair and just position. I don’t know who 
the person was, but I remember reading in the PC [Pactftc 
Citizen, JACL newspaper], a veteran of the 442nd, guy who 
had been through all that stuff and he said that. Now, I think 


coming from somebody like that, that position means more 


because this is guy who was out there and risked his life and 
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saw people next to him die and he is saying, those people, we 
ought to leave them alone. They did what they thought was 
right and let it be. I’m glad the guy said that. Personally, I 
always felt that way. 

IRITANI: Yes, it doesn’t make much sense to try to figure out. It just 
happened at the time. 

Do you mind if we go to another area? 

ENOMOTO: No. 

IRITANI: Regarding your family, and .. . your father, brother and sister 
are in Japan while you and your mother are over here. 
{Mentioned in the interview of 12-5-95] How did that 
happen? 

ENOMOTO: | I think you may agree that Issei generally, tended to be 
private individuals. At least my mother was, a private 
individual. I thought she was a very strong woman. She 
brought me up by herself, literally. She wasn’t much about 


talking too much about her herself. I think she came over 


from Japan by herself. I remember seeing my father from 


time time when he came to the states because he was a 
business man, an import-export person. But some family 
reason, the details were unknown to me, my mother came 
here. They would visit, but they never reconciled. To my 
knowledge, I have a couple of sisters in Japan, always were in 


Japan. I don’t know them. I’ve never met them. I’ve never 


been to Japan, yet. So, [chuckle] I have more non-Japanese 
friends who have been to Japan than me. 

IRITANT: You mention sisters. Were there any brothers? 

ENOMOTO: No. Again, not to my knowledge. 

IRITANI: Then, besides your mother, there weren't any extended 
family--uncles or relatives? 

ENOMOTO: No. The only people I was ever exposed to or remember 
when I was a child were friends. There were a couple of 
people who were almost like relatives. They were very close 
to my mother. I remember them. You know, you call them 
“auntie” and stuff like that--they may not really be aunties, 
but you call them aunties. 

IRITANI: Now, family relationship today ... What was your first 
wife’s name? 

ENOMOTO: _ Joyce. 

IRITANI: I don’t know if I ever met her. She was with you at 
Tehachapi? 

ENOMOTO: Yes. She passed away in 1980. 

IRITANI: She was still young yet. 

[End Tape 1, Side A.] 


[Begin Tape 1, Side B] 


IRITANI: We're still talking about Mr. Enomoto’s family. 
ENOMOTO: We were talking about my first wife, Joyce. 


It turned out that she actually. .. it came rather suddenly. We 
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had no idea. We had never had a diagnosis like that, turned 
out that she had lung cancer. She never smoked. But, in any 
Evert. 

How old was she? 

She was fifty five. 

Oh, still quite young. This happened while you were at 
Tehachapi? 

No, this happened while I was Director of Corrections, here 
in Sacramento. 

But she was with you in Tehachapi. Okay. With Dorothy, 
you met her while you were here in Sacramento with the 
Department of Corrections? 

No, I had met her years ago when I had not yet attained the 
appointment as warden at Tehachapi. This was before that. I 
was at management level, but I was not that high. In the 
course of that kind of assignment, I met her years ago in 
southern California. She worked for the Department of 
Corrections at the women’s prison in southern California. in 
Corona. I met her at some kind of training conference. 
That’s where I first saw her. 

You probably met here and there. . . and got married. 

Yes, you're fortunate if, in your lifetime, you can have more 


than one relationship of a rich nature. I always felt for years 


that when I was National President of the JACL and I had the 
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JACL history and experiences, and Joyce was with me all that 
time. She was very supportive and she was known by all the 
JACL folks. Then, in more recent years, we have been 
married now fifteen years, Dorothy and I, and I find that 
she’s--it sounds corny, but I think that she puts my well being 
ahead of her own. She is very. . . extra supportive. I think 
you're fortunate if you have that kind. ... 

IRITANI: You got married in Sacramento? 

ENOMOTO: We got married in Carson City, Nevada. You know -- no 
fuss, no big ceremony [chuckle]. Second marriage . . . you just 
go ahead and do it. 

IRITANI: It seems like you have a good marriage. What are some 
instances between you two, or did you hear anything from 
the outside--especially people who don’t understand. .. . 

ENOMOTO: | Bi-racial marriage? 

IRITANI: Yes, mixed marriage. 

ENOMOTO: _I think we’re fortunate in one sense that I had never . . . very 
seldom. .. Dorothy can recount just couple of instances in all 
this time that we’ve been together where she felt in any way 
treated with lack of respect or anything, by Japanese folks, in 
the Japanese American community. She feels accepted. No 
one has ever given her reason to feel uncomfortable. 


Because, at most of the Nihonjin events we go to, she is the 


only black there, and so we laugh about it. She laughs, “a 
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thousand Japanese and me” and all that, but she feels. . . . 

But, of course, you can’t deny reality. You can sense these 
things. People look at you funny. And the most notable, 
funny looks that we get are, if it’s an African American 
group; it’s African American men. With Nihonjin group, it’s 
women. She is more sensitive thanI am. “You notice, how 
those people are looking at us? And I say, “Yeah,” and the 
more she said that, the more I began to become more 
observant. 

We've had a few incidents where we go into a place, a 
restaurant or something. When they try to seat us in some 
place next to the kitchen or where they have the dirty dishes 
piled up in a cart, I always tell them, “Hey, not here, over 
there”. At first, I didn’t care, but she cares. She’s very 
sensitive. She says, “We’re not going to sit here. We’re going 
over there [laughter]. Stuff like, subtle things. Sometimes, 
only occasionally have we been subjected to that overt, 
insulting kind of stuff. But, I can see that happens to a greater 
degree to her, than it does to me. I think there’s a distinction 
where in the “pecking order”, usually blacks are at the bottom 
of the “pecking order.” 

It seems whenever they go anyplace, theater or whatever, this 


is the one thing that comes to mind, is how are we going to 


be accepted. I always felt for people in that group the first 
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thing comes to their mind. You talk about it maybe before 
you go. Do you? 

Oh yes, sure. I think as time passes, those things you don’t 
get concerned about it as much. Early on, we were more 
sensitive to that kind of stuff. When people, like nowadays, 
they talk about affirmative action and you find idiots like 
Wilson talking about a color blind society. You wonder if 
they have their heads in the sand. They don’t know what the 
hell is going on around them. No way can you think we live 
in a color blind society, if you are a person of color. Especially 
somebody like us--Dorothy and I--we see too much that 
denies the idea that there is a color blind society. 

Do you know if there are couples like your situation? 

We know of mixed marriages. Dorothy has a very close 
friend, a black lady married to a Jewish man, and they live 
down south in Beverly Hills. They come and visit us 
occasionally. Stay. We go down there and visit them 
occasionally. One of her best friends. We know others like 
that--a black and white couple. I met one other couple 


sometime. I don’t remember who they were. We don’t know 


of any same as us--an Asian man with an African American 


wife or vice versa. African American man with an Asian 
wife. Now that’s more common I think, than the other way 


around. 
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Even African American man and white or Caucasian. 

We have Nisei, Japanese Americans who say that they have 
never had any black friends, other than co-workers. So they 
have no feel or real close relationship. So if you have no 
friends from a certain group, how can you understand them? 
How can you relate to them? So, you are more easily sucked 
in by the stereotypes, and usually, negative stereotypes. 
Yeah, I read where whole families are ostracized by the 
others. Maybe from both sides, and they just go their own 
ways without too much relationships on a friendly basis 
between them. You don’t have children between the two of 
you. I imagine there are implications with children out of 
those kinds of marriages? 

Yeah, I’m told that. Personal experiences are not there 
because we don’t have kids between us. Dorothy had three 
daughters. The oldest one died of complications of sickle cell 
as matter of fact. She passed away about 1982. It finally 
affected her heart. That disease tends to attack the vital 


organs. She was not expected to live beyond childhood, but 


she grew up. I think she passed away when she was thirty 


two. Then we have three grandsons. 
Okay. Off the record, we talked about your health. You were 
saying you have some arthritis? Taking some medication for 


it or going to a chiropractor, did you say? 
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Actually, when they diagnosed it as arthritis in the right hip, 
he referred me to an orthopedic surgeon. And I went to see 
him, and he took further X-rays and indicated that I had 
significant arthritic involvement in the right hip, but, after 
watching me walk around, [Interruption] said that nowadays, 
he does not recommend or consider surgery--artificial joint 
replacement for that condition, unless the condition 
becomes such that it is very painful. Then, he lets the extent 
of pain determine whether he recommends surgery. So 
when I went to a chiropractor, I’ve been going to see him for 
several months. They go through a lot of stuff--Xrays, they 
manipulate. He looks at the whole thing and concentrating 
on the spine. He says I have improved significantly, as he 
sees me as a chiropractor, from the time I first walked in, he 
says I don’t limp as much. He says, obviously, I can’t cure 
arthritis. There is no cure, but he thinks he can help me to 
get better. So, that’s what I’ve been doing. 
When did this condition come on? 
Couple of years ago--a year and half maybe. I started to hurt 
and I started to limp. I couldn’t figure out what's the matter, 
so I went to the doctor, first of all, he thought I had pulled a 
eroin muscle. Then, he finally said we’d better check the hip. 


It might be a hip problem. “Sure enough,” he said, “you 


have arthritis in the right hip.” 
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Yeah, you do walk around with a noticeable limp, but... 
Looking over your life, you’ve had a very interesting and 
fruitful life with many interesting experiences. Who do you 
consider important in your life? People or experiences? 
You’re almost seventy [chuckle]. Well you’ve got another 
thirty years, [Laughter by both] 

Like George Burns? 

Anyway, some important people that influenced you, that 
you admire? 

Well, obviously, it goes without saying that most of how I 
came to be, where I got to, and who I am, I owe to my mother. 
Dorothy, laughs. She claims she spoils me and all that, 
which is true. She does. But she says, “Your mother started 
this process.” She says, “I’m just continuing it.” She 
[mother] did. I think despite the fact that she had to work 
hard. And initially, she was a private person, but I think she 
came from wealth in Japan. I think her family had a lumber 
business or something. 

What Ken [Prefecture in Japan] did she come from? 


She’s from Yokohama. My father was Tokyo. She was a very 


private person, but then she was also very strong willed. So 


she becomes a domestic and makes a living that way and 
supports me. She was single-minded about me. Her 


overwhelming thing was that she had to get me into college. 
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You know how Issei were. All that I owe to her. Beyond 
that, Dr.--the Togasaki family, particularly, Dr. Kazue who is 
now passed on, but, she kept on my case about... “You have 
a good mind, you should be an honor student, blah, blah. . . .” 
She was always on my case--about my habits. I got into 
college because I had the short service thing and the GI bill 
helped me to go to school. But my mother, of course, was 
instrumental. And Dr. Togasaki, who kept on my case and 
one time I remember saying, “I’m going to drop out and get a 
job.” “No, no; you won't drop out because if you drop out 
you'll never go back.” She knew me better than I knew 
myself. So, I stayed, and she urged me to get a graduate 
degree. So, I went on to get a masters in social work which 
got me started in corrections and all that stuff. You know, 


these are very important people to me. Of course, along the 


way other people have helped. I remember I worked when I 


was a youngster, well, relative youngster, I think I was still a 
graduate student, I worked as a counselor at the Buchanan 
Street YMCA in San Francisco. Initially, Fred Hoshiyama was 
a director and after that, he was succeeded by Yori Wada. I 
worked as a day camp counselor at the “Y” in the summer for 
Yori. 


What year were you at the “Y”? 
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This was early ‘50s, because I remember, I think in 1955, I 
became president of the San Francisco Chapter JACL. That’s 
another thing, my motivation for getting involved in JACL 
was the result of Dr. Kazue’s urging. Because at one point I 
didn’t. .. . care but she pushed me into that, and I ended up 
being very active in JACL. 

Most Issei parents did encourage their children to continue 
with their education. There were five in our family. We 
grew up on a farm and we were happy to see September and 
the first day of school came around, and we didn’t have to get 
out and work. [laughter by both]. That’s one thing I 
remember about my parents, that they encouraged us to 
continue on in school and go on to college. 

Were there other people that you remember who 
influenced you in your life? Other people that you had met 
through those years? 

Of course, I mentioned several people already, especially like 
Yori Wada and, I said Fred Hoshiyama. 

He was with the YMCA program, too, huh? 

Yeah, they were both executive directors of Buchanan Street 
“Y”. Fred first and then Yori succeeded him. And I knew 


Yori when he was the director of Booker T. Washington 


Community Center in San Francisco, which was largely a 


black center. And I knew him then. And he had a group of 
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Sansei youngsters who were pre-delinquent, shaky. He asked 
me to take the group, create a club or something, and sort of 
be advisor to these kids, which I did. That kind of stuff had 
something to do with where I ended up, ultimately. And he 
had a lot of influence in that regard. He later on was a board 
member of the California Youth Authority, if you remember. 
Yori was. 
Your college class. . . you went to Berkeley, right? You took 
sociology, social work? 
My bachelor’s degree was a liberal arts degree with 
concentration in psychology. Then I went two years to the 
School of Social Welfare and got a MSW. And there, I don’t 
remember anyone professor or instructor in that school. I got 
into the school, because I was uncertain what I wanted to do, 
like a lot of people. I wandered into the school one day, and I 
talked to a faculty member. He sat down and talked to me 
about the school, and the curriculum, and stuff like that, and 
I developed an interest. At one point, I didn’t know what I 
wanted to do. 

I liked to write, so I was going to become a journalist. 

Maybe I was going to be a lawyer and all that. I was 
discouraged in journalism, I remember, because the person I 


talked to in the School of Journalism said, well, I mean, he 


practically said that there’s no future in journalism for you. 
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At that time, there was no Bill Hosokawa [writer for the 


Denver Post] or these anchors and these people in the media 


who are now Asians. It was not a field that was open to.... 
At that time were the Niseis going into science and 
mathematics and engineering? 

I think when I was going to Cal, most of the Nisei were 
physical science people, chemistry, optometry, medicine-- 
that kind of stuff. There were very few Nisei or Asians in 
the people-related services. 

Women went into education and teaching? 

Nursing, education and teaching, yes. That was another way 
a fellow like Yori was unusual. He was a human services 
type of guy. He was very active in the Stiles Hall YMCA on 
the Berkeley campus when he was there. 

Of course, he was there before I was. I was in the Scouts, 
and I think the scouting program was good for me, 
identifying with a group, and there was a feeling of 
camaraderie and all that. They teach you certain values. So 
that was very helpful to me. 

As far as a career is concerned when I went to work for 
Corrections, there were very few Asians in that field. People 
would laugh. So when I had some rank in the department, 
they would joke that I was a token minority or something. 


When I became the warden at Tehachapi, that was an 
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appointment, and that and the director’s job were the only 
two jobs I had in Corrections that were not merit system. The 
first one was a Reagan appointment, the Warden thing. I say- 
-now some people may not agree--I say, and I understand that 
I didn’t get the job at that time, I didn’t become a Warden 
because I was Japanese American. But, I don’t think that I 
would have got the job had not the Director, at that time, Ray 
Procunier had looked around and he got the idea that, “Hey, 
this is an all white operation,” and so he needed to get some 
diversity. He knew me and knew that I had ability. So, and 
he liked me. So he ends up recommending me for the job. 
But, I think if somebody asks me if that is affirmative action, I 
would say, “Yes, it is a part of affirmative action”, because if it 
wasn’t for his concern or feeling about that, I never would 
have. . . there were plenty of competent people when I was 
there. There was no reason why he should select me unless 
he had that interest. I knew he had that interest. 

When I became Director, I succeeded him. He 
recommended me for the job. So, I might never have made 
Director had it not been for him. He was a white guy who 
had some sensitivity about what was going on. In the 
Department of Corrections, like most outfits like that, 


especially in law enforcement, tends to be a white dominated 


organization; a white, male dominated organization. Unless 
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somebody is there in a policy making level that has some 
sensitivity and concern about “we ought to open this thing 
up a little bit’, it doesn’t happen. So I feel like that’s 
significant. 

Going back to the time you spent with the YMCA, did you 
happen to meet or know Dave Tatsuno? A lifetime member 
and swims everyday I understand. 

Yes, he’s also a skin diver and an expert in that area, and he 
still does it, right? 

He takes movies underwater. 

Isn’t he in the late his “70s? He must be in tremendous shape. 
Yeah, I know he is a long time YMCA person. 

Was he a member or part of staff? 

I think he was a volunteer, he was never an employee of the 
YMCA, I don’t think. I knew him and his identification with 
the “Y”, but I was never. ... You know Dave is quite a bit 
older than I am, and I don’t consider myself a peer of Dave’s. 
He was firm believer of the YMCA. 

You mention here and there about affirmative action. Let’s 
explore that a bit. It seems that every person, especially a 
minority and colored are involved, and got to where they are 
because of affirmative action. There is no denying it. 


Frank, I think it is unfortunate that there are people among 


our folks that do deny that. How else can you explain 
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somebody like Steve Nakashima. He denies it. He thinks 
affirmative action didn’t have a damn thing to do with his 
success. 

Yes, and Nao Takasugi. 

Yeah, he’s another one. They are the Asian equivalent of 
Ward Connerly. 

Do you think there is something really there that has to do 
with their ethnicity and level playing field or is it more 
politically inspired. In Judge Nakashima’s case [he is not a 
judge], he’s an appointee to UC Trustees and he has to go 
along, right? 

There are some Regents who are not Wilson appointees, 
right? There were some appointed by Willie Brown when he 
was Speaker. There are several sources from which they 
appoint to the Regents, so I guess, most of them are Wilson 
appointees--Carmona and Brophy. Brophy is a personal 
friend of the Governor and he opposes him, flat out opposes 
him on this issue. To me, Asians like Steve Nakashima who 
take that kind of position, I don’t think they do it politically. 


But, in their guts they believe that. Believe that they are as 


good as anybody else--that he is a successful attorney and 


CPA. I think he is both. And he got there and not a god 


damn thing to do with affirmative action. Nobody gave him 
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anything. I did it all on my own, and that kind of stuff. I 
think that’s where he’s coming from. 

By and large, it helped a lot of people. 

Yeah. One of the troubles of somebody like him is that he 
fails to recognize that maybe, maybe he never got help from 
anybody in his life which I doubt very much. But, he thinks 
that. He believes that, “I lifted myself by my own boot 
straps.” He believes that kind of stuff. But he fails to 
appreciate the fact that there’s a lot of other people who can’t 
lift themselves up by their own straps. They need help and 
they got help. My understanding is that this guy Connerly 
had at one point--he’s a businessman, he profited by set- 


asides--and now that he made it... . 


[End Tape 1, Side B] 
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You were elected foreman of this [grand] jury service. 

That’s another interesting thing, when I think about it. The 
grand jury was empaneled and the judge that was responsible 
for overseeing the grand jury during that particular year was 


Judge Jimmy Long, an African American Judge, a long time 


personal friend of Dorothy’s, and later on, a friend of mine. 


He encouraged me to express an interest in being the 
foreman. Although I can’t say that this... . 


What was the date? 
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That I was in the Grand Jury? I think it was ‘93-’94. 
‘93-94? Just one year? 


Yeah, Grand Jury is a one year thing. 


(Interruption. Jerry’s wife Dorothy brings some coffee and there is a short 
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greeting and conversation] 

Anyway, he encouraged me to express an interest in being the 
foreman, which several people did. And, of course the Judge 
selects the foreman. He interviewed the people. 

The jury people don’t elect? 

No, the judge selects the person. 

Grand Jury? 

Grand Jury. County Grand Jury. So, I ended up being the 
person the judge selected to be the foreman. Although I 
couldn’t swear to this, it is my understanding that I was again 
the first Asian American to be foreman of a Sacramento 
County Grand Jury. 

Was it an interesting case or you had several cases to 
consider? 

What it is, is that the Grand Jury by its own initiative looks 
into certain organizations, certain county governmental 
entities. And they also look into things requested by other 
people, by the citizens. If a citizen writes and raises certain 


questions, or something about a government entity or a 


government person, an Official. . . . 
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How many people make up the Grand Jury? Twelve? 
No, there are more than that. There were at least twenty 
people. I forgot the exact number. 
They meet every day for a year? 
Not every day. The Grand Jury does its business by breaking 
up into committees of certain discreet functions. And the 
committees meet on a pretty regular basis, perhaps once a 
week, perhaps more. And the foreman sits in on all the 
committees as an ex-officio member. 
The other jury members, were they selected by the judge? 
No, no. the Grand Jury. . . all these people are called in if they 
agree to serve. And the whole process is a random process. 
It’s sorta like ping pong balls. They draw them out and it’s a 
random sampling thing. 
What were some of the cases, or issues, or investigations? 
I think the most notable thing that happened during the year 
this Grand Jury existed concerned the District Attorney’s 
office. A couple of senior members of the DA’s office came to 
the judge and said they had some serious concerns about the 
DA’s office. The judge did not order, but suggested to me that 
perhaps the Grand Jury should hear these people. So we 
called them in to a private, confidential session. They made 


their statements which were largely . . . these people were 


opposing then District Attorney Steve White who as you 
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remember was a very controversial person. So they were 
making a lot of accusations about him and his 
administration. 

So, we spent a lot of time interviewing members of the 
DA’s staff, including the DA himself, and looking into all 
these allegations about impropriety and all that. But we 
didn’t find any. There was no impropriety that was a 
violation of the law. Maybe there were differing opinions 
about his administrative style; how he ran the office. That 
was probably the most notable project the Grand Jury tackled 
that year. But there were other areas of County and City 
government--we looked into the affirmative action program 
of the county, just to evaluate it, and things of that nature. 
The grand jury system is very good, worthwhile? 

I think it serves a definite function--like keeping operations 
honest and having a group look at it. 

What sort of compensation? Probably mostly volunteer? 
There was a minimum compensation. I don’t remember 
what it was. It was very minor. But there was some 
compensation for expenses. 

You met not every day, but couple times a week? 

Each grand jury member served on two committees. If a 


committee met more than once a week, that’s a lot of activity. 


That is a burden. If a person is employed, he or she would 
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have to have the approval of the company or the boss to 
serve. 

You mentioned journalism--have you done any writing -- 
books, articles in Corrections journals? 

Well, I wrote couple of articles that appeared in Correctional 
journals. [ wrote a chapter in a book that was about 
correctional facilities, and also participated in a treatment 
type of program with a psychologist at Tehachapi. He wrote 
the article and I kinda of co-authored with him. 

What was the name of that book? 

I can get you that kind of information, but I would have to go 
and look. In fact my bio has that, so I can give you a copy of 
the bio. 

So, from time to time you do write articles? 

I’ve written. . . there are people that have suggested to me 
that I write a book, because they say, a lot of people write 
books and you have stuff that... . 

[I showed him a copy of his bio which I had, and he indicated 
the book which he co-authored. | 


Yeah, right. This is the publication - Correctional Facilities 


Planning. That's the book. Partictpation in Correctional 
Management by Offender Self-help Groups”. That appeared 
in a magazine called “Federal Probation.” “Social 


Competence Training as a Correctional Alternative” that’s 


IRITANE 
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the one with the psychologist. This, “The Police, Structural 
and Cultural Considerations in Comparing Japan and the 
U.S.” That’s a thesis or book, whatever, put out by a 
professor at Berkeley. The reason I got involved was that he 
called me to participate in a seminar on the Berkeley campus 
where they had scholars evaluating police services in Nihon, 
in Japan. I’m not a police person, but because of corrections 
involvement, he wanted me to, as a sort of outside person 
that is not entirely outside, to comment on that subject, 
comparing the police .... 

You have never been in Japan so this is more from your 
readings? 

Yeah, right. It was a matter of commenting on a piece they 
had written. It’s not based on personal observation, because 
I’ve never been in Japan. 

Kobans. 

Yeah, kobans, the so called police stands. Some of those 
kobans are more than stands, like police precinct houses. But 
the point is that in Nihon, I think is that, the police are a 
part of the social structure of the community, and they’re 
certainly not that here. And they’re welcome. They’re seen 


as advisors and people that you can go to for help. Contrary 


here, the police are seen as enemies. 
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I understand the police in the Koban know everybody, every 
family within his area or jurisdiction, and he is more than 
policeman--counselor, information officer, tourist guide or 
things of that sort. 
I think the difference is respect. 
From time to time you are asked to write articles--for 
newspapers, Pacific Citizen? 
For years when I was the National President of JACL, I 
served two terms, and I don’t know if I did for both terms, I 
may have, but I wrote an article as a byline |“Perspectives”] as 
the president for every issue of the the PC and that’s a chore. 
One of the reasons I didn’t have too much trouble when I 
said at one time I considered going into journalism was I 
considered myself a pretty good writer, and I like to write. 


But I was discouraged at the time. That’s one of the reasons a 


friend of mine said, “you ought to write a book.” I have 


cartons full of old columns most of the stuff that I’ve written 
reflects my philosophy about certain things. 

Interestingly, when I got appointed Warden at Tehachapi, 
the Director, Procunier, who recommended my appointment, 
one day at a conference in Monterey, said, “We have to fly to 
Sacramento because we have to meet with the Agency 
Secretary about your appointment as warden. So I flew up 


with him. We had an appointment with this guy who was 
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one of Reagan’s Secretary of the Agency under which 
Corrections was placed. We sat in his office. He had two 
Xerox copies of articles I had written in the PC. He tossed 
them out to me on the desk, and said, “Did you write these?” 
Yes, I wrote them. I’m not sure if they were both, but one of 
them was a column I wrote about Hayakawa. I never liked 
him, I didn’t like what he stood for, and I said so in the 
column. And the other thing was something like it. It was 
stuff that philosophically would be contrary to the Reagan 
administration. So, “Yes, I wrote them,” and so he engaged 
me in a conversation about why I wrote them. So, I 
answered the guy and I said I wrote these things in my 
capacity as JACL president and not what I was at the time, I 
guess Chief of Classification for the Department of 
Corrections. I said it has nothing to do with the job. This is 
an outside activity. I’m expressing my personal opinion 
about certain things here, and I don’t see what that has to do 
with the job of running a prison, or whatever. We had this 
back and forth. I didn’t feel good about it. It was a negative 
interaction. 

So when we left the office, I told the Director, I said, “Well, 
that wasn’t too good. I didn’t people were snooping around 


and reading the PC.” “I believe the person must be somebody 


from your organization.” The JACL who gave them, fed 
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them that stuff. I said, “Well it doesn’t look too good. There 
was nothing I picked up in that conversation that was 


yt 


positive.” He says, “You know what? If they don’t approve 
this recommendation,” he says, “I walk with you.” He says, 
“You walk, I walk.” You can’t support a guy more than that, 
because the guy was willing to chuck his job. And it turned 
out that they approved the appointment. Maybe, because he 
said that. I don’t know whether he did it or not, because I 
don’t know what he said to this guy. That really opened my 
eyes. Because some of the stuff that happened when I was 
president of JACL. .. writings ... because there was a lot of 
confrontation between me and some in the JACL --usually 
conservatives who didn’t like where we were going. I think 
somebody sent those articles to Sacramento hoping that they 
would mess me up. 

So, you're president for a couple of years and during that time 
you had articles in the PC. This was during the “70s? 
Actually, it was “66 to ’70. I served two terms. Four years. 
‘66 to “70, and you had articles. I got some files going back to 
the ‘70s. I want to dig them out. I’m interested. 

At this time, people from KCRA -TV arrived at the door to 


interview Jerry about Affirmative Action] 


[End of Interview Session 2 with Jerry Enomoto] 
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[Interview with Jerry Enomoto] 


[Session 3, February 12, 1996] 


[650 Capitol Mall, Sacramento, CA 95814] 


[Continue Tape 2, Side A] 
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Today is February 12 to continue with the Oral History of Mr. 
Jerry Enomoto in his office in the Federal Building in 
Sacramento. 

Before, we get into this, is there anything you would like 
to mention before we continue? 
Why don’t we explore those areas you are thinking of, and I'll 
respond, because I wouldn’t know what comments to make 
at this point. 
Okay. I came across this article: “Success a Way of Life for 
New Marshal” written by Judy Tachibana of the Sacramento 
Bee dated July 1st, 1994. [correct date is 8-26-95] She mentions 
several things. “The sting of injustice that resulted in 
imprisonment based solely on his ethnicity carved a craving 
for fairness for Enomoto.” Randy Imai, President of 
Sacramento JACL is quoted, “you being a positive role model 


to young Asian Americans.” Also another point brought out, 


“Now, at an age when many are planning for retirement, 
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Enomoto is preparing to take on new duties.” Well I feel 
that yours is sort of a Horatio Alger story [chuckles by both] 
quite interesting, everybody can learn from it. We did talk 
about your father and sibling, but I don’t know if I got your 
feelings how you felt. Most Nikkei have a father and 
brothers and sisters, you know,. .. around. I think you 
missed that, or did you? 
I think that when I was young, a child or youngster, it’s true 
that I wished that I had siblings, brothers or sisters, as many 
of my friends did. I think there is a perception, after I became 
an adult, there’s a perception that “only” children are 
somehow disadvantaged in some way because they don’t 
have siblings or they don’t have close contact with anyone, 
your true family situation where there is a family group and 
all that. I have to admit that I missed that. I think it does 
have some impact on you, because I think you tend to crave 
companionship because as an only child, you feel isolated. 

Also, you get spoiled, because my mother leaned over 

backwards to give me everything that she thought I should 
have. As I said in earlier interview, I felt she sacrificed a great 
deal in order to give me what she thought I should have. . . 


getting to go to college and get a degree and all that kind of 


stuff, I think I owe to her. I think there are pluses and 
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minuses. The “only” child business as in everything else in 
life, there is the good and the bad. 

Okay. Another thing is identity and self denial. It seems to 
me, many Niseis mention it a time or two. I think most 
Asian Americans go through this phase in life. In one of 


your articles I think you wrote you felt bad about being an 


Yes, I forgot in what article I said that--on more than one 
occasion. I think you're right. It’s my impression that most 
of us at some point, sort of wanted to deny who we were or 
deny our identity. If you wanted to be dramatic, you could 
say you didn’t like yourself, or you didn’t like being Japanese 
or Asian and wished that you looked differently or wished 
that you were white. I did have those feelings at one point, 
especially when they had these stereotypes of the Japanese 
during the time before we were locked up, before we were 
interned. It was like the “buck toothed Jap”, the “slant eyed 
Jap”, you know, all those stereotypes. You tend to look at 
yourself. You tend to link yourself to the stereotype, and 
then you don’t like yourself. And you wish you were not 
who you are. I have to admit to those feelings. But never 


any overwhelming feeling. It’s not like I spent a part of my 


life sorry about who I am, or what I am, but I did have those 


feelings at one time. 
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At what stage in your life did you became aware of these 
feelings? 

I think that’s probably during high school days in San 
Francisco, before the war or during the war when Pearl 
Harbor happened. Everything, of course, changed. Your life 
changes. Pre-evacuation time and probably after leaving 
camp, and going to Chicago. It was around that time that 
those kind of feelings. . . I had those kinds of feelings. 


Okay. Last week there was an article written by you in the 


Sacramento Bee [February 8, 1996] about the mental health 


program that you are involved in, “Age Concerns.” Could 
you tell us something about that? 

“Age Concerns” is a rare program because Sacramento 
county does not have a program of that nature for the aged. 
It’s a program that’s managed by a mental health 
organization in South Sacramento called Visions 
Incorporated. Or they also refer to it as South Sacramento 
Mental Health Center. It has been in existence for a number 
of years, and “Age Concerns” is just one of their programs. 
They have a variety of other programs basically providing 
mental health services to people who are unable to afford or 
people. . . largely people of color, including Asian Pacific 
Americans. They have a multi-lingual, multi-cultural staff 


so they have certain services other agencies do not provide. 
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Where are these services provided? 
They are provided in their building in south Sacramento, 
actually it’s located on Franklin Boulevard in south 
Sacramento. 
Visions. . . 
Visions Unlimited. It’s also incorporated. I’ve been 
involved with them for a number of years. First as a member 
of the advisory committee, and then currently as a member 
of the board of directors. I think the article was written 
because the program, “Age Concerns” was in jeopardy-- 
because of the usual things that put social programs in 
jeopardy today is lack of funds, competition for scarce funds, 
and stuff of that nature. We are at the stage where the 
program is temporarily put on hold because of the problems 
of funding. The Board of Supervisors are in a position 
to rescue the program if we have enough votes on the Board 
to do that. So, we are in that phase when that article was 
written. 
The funding is of several sources I imagine--Federal, state, 
United Way? 
Yeah, the funds for this was obtained with the county 
assisting but through Medicare. Without going into detail--it 


becomes a rather complex matter, this business of funding. It 


was a program that used Medicare as a funding base. 
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I liked your article where you mention “quality of life” as 
against “quantity of life”. For many people. . . seniors’ quality 
of life is deteriorating? 

I think that’s right. Older folks that were being served by 
“Age Concerns” were still mobile, but they would bring 
people to the program site, and they would be fed, a meal 
would be provided, and they would have some social 
activity. Without that program a lot of these older folks 
would not have any social interaction. People would require 
institutionalized services sooner in their life if this kind of 
program were not available. It does provide a better quality 
of life. Which means to me, a person can get something 
more out of life than just lying in bed, and getting up and 
eating, and then sitting around alone, and then going to sleep 
again. It’s an opportunity to mix with other people in a 
limited kind of way. My understanding is that this is the 
only kind of program in this county. 

The County Department of Health that administers mental 
health programs for the county has paid positive tribute to 
the program, but as usual, it’s a matter of priorities; their 
sense of priorities. Our argument with them, is that this is a 


program.... 


[Interruption, end of tape] 


[End Tape 2, side A] 
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[Begin Tape 2, side B] 
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Okay. We were talking about funding. Did we finish with 
that? 

Yes, I think we did. No, not quite. I guess what I was about to 
say was that one of our points of dispute with the county is 
the crisis to which “Age Concerns” program has come to. In 
our opinion, and I think it’s backed up pretty much by 
objective records, is that instructions from the Medicare 
people as to what we should do, and the provision of funds 
to us through the county--because they do business with the 
county directly, not with us--the county then has to 
communicate with us. 

Well, our feeling has been that the failure on the part of 
the county [has been] to inform us in a timely manner about 
information requirements of the program, and providing 
funds as a pass-through agency in sufficient time for us to get 
it. Those are the kind of things that brought us to the 
financial crisis that “Age Concerns” came to. We have to 
work with the County, so we don’t want to engage in any 
unnecessary hostile action against the county, but the facts of 
the matter are, we would not be in this 


bind were it not for the failure of the county to carry out 


some of their own responsibilities. 
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IRITANIT: Do you happen to know the percentage of services provided 
to Asian Americans by this “Age Concerns” program? 

ENOMOTO: _I know there are Asian Pacific Americans in the “Age 
Concerns”, you might call them client group, but I do know 
that Visions, Unlimited as an agency provides a fairly 
significant percentage of service to Asian Pacific Americans, 
but as to specific figures on “Age Concerns”, I can’t tell you 
that. 

IRITANI: We have talked about JACL before, but I'd like to get a little 
bit more about the LEC-JACL. Could you tell us, what this 
group is, and its role, and is it still existing today? 

ENOMOTO: | I think LEC, of course, stands for Legislative Education 
Committee, it’s an independent functioning body created by 
the Japanese American Citizens League [JACL], in order to 
lobby for the passage of The Civil Liberties Act of 1988, which 
was the act that led up to the ultimate granting of redress to 


us, as well as an official apology from the President of the 


United States. The LEC functioned independently of JACL 


because the JACL, of course, itself cannot be a fund raiser 
lobby, because of its tax exempt status. So, LEC performed a 
function of lobbying for the passage of the bill which included 
securing donations, monetary contributions in order to fund 


the effort. 
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The first chair of the LEC was Min Yasui. When Min passed 
away in the mid-1980’s or toward latter 1980’s, I was asked to 
succeed him as the chair. And so I served as the chair from 
that point. The LEC still exists on paper. We've reduced the 
size of the board to seven people. But, we still exist on paper, 
because we still have a modest amount of money left in the 
kitty raised from people all over the country. We didn’t feel 
like we should flatly go out of business until the program is 
finally ended. But of course, as you know it’s not ended yet. 
There are some people who've appealed their denial of 
redress funds, and cases are still active. But the large majority 
of the eligible people have been paid the Redress funds. 
Recently, a board that was created also by the [Civil Liberties] 
Act whose charge is to make sure to do some public 
education and utilize the funds that they have available in 
order to educate the people, so that incidents of that kind [the 
internment of Japanese Americans] cannot occur again was 
activated. 
I read someplace where the education committee was just 
recently completed, or several appointments made. ... But 
your know there was a problem about the funding and the 
programs are still ... 


Actually, the funding has been approved and the Board is 


now complete. What they did was they confirmed the thing 
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during the recess, it was one of those technicalities, so that 
confirmation by the Senate was not required. So that they 
wouldn’t have any problem, about confirming the people 
who were named to the board. So, I think what now 
remains is probably the Board to hold its first meeting, and to 
plan some course of action in terms of use of the funds that 
have been made available to them. 

I probably should add this, I think the LEC and the JACL 
was a major part of the success of redress. There are a 


number of. . . there were many people who contributed to it, 


but I think, my feeling is that if it were not for the JACL, the 


victory of Redress would have been, if not impossible, at least 
difficult. That does not deny the fact that other people and 
organizations had some part in the success. But I think it’s 
the JACL, with a few other people, really pushed for it. And 
the organization woke up to the fact that we could, and 
should pursue Redress. The other reason why it happened 
was obviously because of the action of those who served 
overseas and those who were killed. The record of the 442 
and 100th and MIS; all those things . . . without those things, I 
think Redress also would have been difficult, if not 


impossible. 


I just went through Florin JACL history and there was 


mention of them cooperating with the national on this 
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Redress and LEC program, and they raised $20,000. Do you 
have any amount, an estimate as to how much was raised? 
Well, actually, I think the total amount of funds raised to the 
point when all of the active fund raising efforts ended--there 
always have some money trickle in, but I think the 
approximate final sum was in excess of $700,000. There was 
more than $700,000 raised through the fund raising efforts of 
the LEC. We were told by at least one professional fund 
raising outfit, for that kind of major lobbying effort, especially 
a successful effort, they were amazed that it could be done on 
what they perceived to be a shoestring. They thought 
$700,000 may appear to some of us as a large amount of 
money, but in the context of professional fund raising to 
lobby for legislation of a major nature, that was a minor sum. 
And probably, JACL was able to get the most out of the dollar 
that was raised. 
A lot of that had to do with the network around the country 
that we were able to create. 
You work pretty hard. What are your hobbies, recreation? 
Do you putter around your back yard, with plants? 


Yeah, Dorothy and I both enjoy plants. Then, I play at golf. I 


say I play at it, because I’m not much of a golfer, but I enjoy it. 


How long have you been at it? 
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Well, I used to before I came into this job. I would play with 
several friends at least twice a week. But now, my playing is 
much more limited than that. I hardly play at all now. 
Because of your physical. . . 
Yeah, partly because of the arthritis that I found out I have in 
my right hip. Although it does not hamper the playing of 
golf, but especially in cool weather conditions, and walking is 
the thing that bothers me mostly. 
You have to have a cart. 
Oh, yeah. I do. If I’m going to play 18 holes of golf now, I 
would have to ride a cart now. But that’s not my idea of 
playing golf. I used to walk around carrying the clubs. I 
never pulled a cart, I carried the clubs on my back, because I 
thought it was a better way to stay in shape. But when you 
get something like arthritis, you don’t have the luxury of 
doing that. 
At any point in your life, especially in high school, in your 
younger days, did you play baseball, football, swimming? 
Way back in my younger days, Boy Scouts, Troop 12 and stuff 
like that, I used to play basketball. I played some football. I 
ran a little track. But I'd be the first to admit that athleticism 


is not my long suit. I got a lot of enthusiasm, but I wasn’t 


blessed with unusual skill, or the kind of skill you need to be 
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a good athlete. I have plenty of enthusiasm, but short on 
ability. 

In baseball for example what position did you play? 

No, I never played baseball. I never liked baseball. Too slow. 
Football I liked. 

Quarterback? 

No, no, no. I was a running back. 

You were fast. 

Well, a little bit. At least more than I am now. 

Did you learn swimming? 

Yeah, I swam but not as a sport. I don’t consider myself a 
strong swimmer. 

How about bowling? 


Yeah, I bowled. Back in Tracy, when I was working at the 


prison there, at the Deuel Vocational Institution, we had a 


bowling team. And I was on the bowling team, and as a 
matter of fact I’ve got a few trophies at home. We won the 
league one year. I was a fair bowler. Anything I did in sports, 
the best I can say is that I was fair. [chuckle] 

You enjoyed it. 

Oh, yeah. I really love sports. 

Fishing. Do you ever get hooked up? 


I’m not much of a fisherman. 
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Do you read any chance you get? What kind of stuff do you 
like? 
I read quite a bit. There was a point in my life, in Corrections 
and stuff, that I read a lot of professional related material. A 
lot of that was required by the job. So I got to the point 
where, the only reading I like to do now is recreational 
reading. I am a fan of mystery and detective novels. I like to 
read those kinds of things. That’s where my taste runs now. 
Some of the authors--Robert Ludlum. He writes a series, 
those kinds of stories, espionage. ... I get a kick out of that. 
For some people church and religion plays a part. How did 
you fit in. .? 
Well, when I was a youngster in San Francisco, I went to a 
Church of Christ in San Francisco. My mother was in her 
own private way, she was Buddhist. In her own private way, 
you might say she was a devout person. But she was not one 
to push or encourage me in the direction of regular church 
going, so I wasn’t brought up in that kind of way. I did go to 
church, as I mentioned, I was in the Church of Christ, and I 
went to the Japanese language school that many of us were 
required to go to--Nihon gakko. I used to go to the one 
taught by the Reverend in the Reformed Church in San 


Francisco. So I remember I used to go to that after public 


school. 
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Then more recently, in Sacramento, we became members of 
the First Community Presbyterian Church which was started 
as a multicultural church. Unfortunately, it never really, 
truly became multicultural, because it became primarily a 
black church. There may be, besides Dorothy and I, there was 
one other couple. I think they were Filipino. There was very 
little Asian presence, and there was very little Hispanic 
presence. There were a few whites, but it was largely a black. . 
. that’s fine. We were not uncomfortable there. But the true 
multicultural thing never did work. They had a hell of a 
time getting a building. Finally managed to. . . with a large 
part financial [help] came from the Presbytery. The church 
was built way out on Franklin in Elk Grove. The outskirts of 
Elk Grove. We had a close relationship with the pastor. But 
some things that occurred in that church. .. To me though I 
am far from being an expert in church, the church like a lot of 
things in our society, they got a lot of politics, political 
involvement, and a lot of time of negative nature. I thought 
I was ill fit to be a. .. what is the name of that body that really 
sort of runs the church with the pastor? The Presbytery. 
Elders or trustees? 
Elder, deacon, there is a another term. In any event, I was 


asked by the Reverend to serve in that capacity. To make the 


long story short, unfortunately, a lot of financial problems 
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affected the ability to maintain the church financially. The 
Reverend finally left, and he is in LA now. Ultimately, the 
church could not continue after they got a substitute pastor. 
We weren't involved at that time, so we don’t know exactly 
what happened. We felt badly; we enjoyed being members. 
Since that happened, we have not been regular church goers. 
We visited Parkview Presbyterian Church which is my friend 
Jane and George Matsuoka’s church. They invited us and we 
attended there a time or so. That’s the summary as far as our 
involvement in religion in our lives. Dorothy was brought 
up in a very religious Baptist background, so she is a devout 
person--much more so than I am. 

How about traveling? Since you retired from Corrections 
you have been to Hawaii, Arizona probably in connection 
with your consulting work? 

Yes, as a matter of fact, shortly after I left the Department of 
Corrections, I was asked by the National Institute of 
Corrections, which is a small unit located within the Justice 
Department, to come to New Mexico and represent the 
federal government as a liaison person with the state of New 


Mexico, which had a disastrous prison riot in 1980. So I went 


down there and spent over a year. I lived in the town of 


Santa Fe and provided services as a consultant, employed by 


the federal government. 
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You and Dorothy both... 
No, no just me. I wasn’t married at the time; I had just lost 
my first wife. I was there and was asked to do a lot of things, 
including providing technical assistance to the prison. They 
were trying to recover from the riot, and they were 
attempting to set up a master plan for corrections in New 
Mexico. I was involved in that. That’s why I ended up in 
New Mexico and went there to help the prison staff get their 
place back in shape again. 

Shortly after when that assignment was ending, I was 
asked by the same agency to go to Nevada and do the same 
kind of thing at the Nevada State Prison in Carson City. That 
is Nevada’s maximum security prison which at that time was 
having a great deal of trouble. So, I went there and provided 
these kinds of services. 

Then along about that time I was asked by, the Attorney 
General’s Office in Hawaii, and they said they were being 
sued. Two of their prisons were being sued alleging that they 
were not meeting constitutionally required standards in the 
two prisons. One was a women’s prison and the other was 
the main prison in Honolulu. So they asked me to come and 
inspect the prisons, and give them my opinion about what 


the conditions were. I went and did that, and told them 


frankly, if they went to trial they were going to lose. So they 
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eventually settled the case and agreed to a consent decree 
which means the state agrees to make certain changes. They 
appointed two people--one from the group that had sued the 
state and the other from the state. I was the person from the 
state that they asked to act as federal court monitor to help 
them bring the prisons back under correct conditions. 

It was the prisoners that had sued the state? 

It was a suit filed by the national prison project of the ACLU 
who does this on behalf of prisoners. It was a class action 
suit. 

What were some of the alleged conditions or whatever? 
There were a variety of things: lacked adequate mental 
health services; lacked adequate medical services; the 
sanitation; a variety of things about the conditions of the 
prisons that did not meet minimal standards; allegations that 
undue force was being used; lack of training of staff. A whole 
bunch of things of that nature. They usually call them 
“conditions of confinement”. The conditions of confinement 
were not met in a satisfactory or minimal standard manner. 
My colleague, the other monitor, and I happened to agree, 


we were pretty much agreed on what needed to be done, so 


we would go there a couple of times a year. For a long time. . 


. in Hawaii. . . the people we worked with were nice people, 


except that there wasn’t enough follow through. So it was a 
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very, very slow process; it went on and on.... As a matter 
of fact, when I got this appointment, and found that you 
can’t do other things once you have an appointment of this 
nature, so [ told them I had to withdraw from the project. So 
my colleague continues to go there, continues to try to help 
them. 

This is after you got the Marshal’s appointment? 

Yes. But that’s another major thing that.... During that 
time, I did a number of things like that. I went to a number 
of states to provide advice on what may be needed. In some 
cases, I testified in court as a “court appointed expert.” 

One other interesting thing, I got a chance to go to 
Australia with Dorothy. They had some problems in the 
prison system in the southern part of Australia... the 
province of Victoria, and Melbourne is the city I went to. A 


firm had won a contract from the government to do a master 


plan for the state of Victoria, and the main prison was in 


Melbourne. So we went there and I spent a week there. 
Ahead of time, they sent me a lot of written stuff, and I went 
there and looked at the places. And what they were using me 
for was to bounce off ideas of how they were going to do this, 
and see what my reaction was, and asked me to provide a 


report. 
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The boss who ran the firm was very nice. When he called 
me and asked me if I was married. “Yeah.” “Your wife ina 
position to travel with you?” I said, “Yes.” He said, “Well, I 
will send you a business class ticket” which is like first class. 
“You could convert that into a couple of tourist fares,and I 
invite you to bring your wife with you.” So I brought 
Dorothy and so after we finished the week, we took an 
escorted bus trip from Melbourne to Sydney and stayed in 
Sydney for a day or two. That is a very nice city to look at. 
Then, we flew from Sydney to Christ Church in New 
Zealand, and got a rental car and spent ten days driving 
around the north and south islands of New Zealand, which 
is really beautiful country. We flew from Auckland to 
Papeete in Tahiti. We spent about 3-4 days in the island of 
Bora Bora. Yeah, a real vacation which was financed from 
the fee for doing the work. That was one of the more 
interesting. . . 
How about the East Coast or deep South? 
In the course of the correctional stuff, I had gone to Missouri 
and Illinois. They had some prisons with some bad problems 
in Illinois. But my work never did carry me to prisons on the 
East Coast. Of course, we had a chance to go to New York and 


Niagara Falls as a tourist. But work never carried me that 


way. The deep South, of course has had a lot of problems, but 
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I have not.... I have done some work in Texas for the 
Department of Justice. Anyway, that is a quick summary. 
Were there any times or occasions when you had to mention 
Asian Americans? I presume in corrections, the percentage 
of Asian Americans is pretty low. 

Yes, it is. 

Hawaii too? 

Hawaii is different, because in Hawaii the Asian Pacific 
Americans, Native Hawaiians, Samoans and people like that 
are in the majority. The prison population is heavily loaded 
with Samoans and Hawaiians. I think there is a much 
greater proportions of them in the Hawaiian system than 


Japanese or Chinese. 


[End Tape 2, Side B] 


[Begin Tape 3, Side A] 
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You say they asked you to appear at this [Democratic] Caucus 


yesterday? 

No. Bill Wong said they needed people to come down there 
and cast some ballots for two people that they particularly 
wanted from the Asian Pacific Democratic Club, to go to the 
convention. So they needed the votes. Unfortunately, 
because I wasn’t around here, I couldn’t go. At one time, I 


was a member of the State Central Committee by virtue of 
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Congressman Matsui’s appointment, but I had to give that up 
when I came into this job. 
Have you ever attended a national convention? 
No, not the national; only the state. I saw you at one of them. 
I was at there yesterday [at the Caucus] and I don’t know the 
delegates who were selected. Quite a few Asians turned out. 
I’ll have to check and see who were selected. 
Oh, this, judge. The name of the Judge of the grand jury? 
James Long. 
Your Grand Jury investigated the DA Office. The DA was 
Steve White? 
Yes, he was the DA at the time. 
When you were National JACL President, you wrote articles 
regularly for the Pacific Citizen? 
Yes, I did. As a matter of fact, it was weekly, because at that 
time the PC was coming out as a weekly. 
Do you have some of those articles? I thought I had PCs 
going back to 1976 or so. And I’ve got all the copies since, but, 
we moved. Yours were before that time? 
Yes, I served as National President from 1966 to ‘70. 
You don’t have those copies? 
I have copies of some of those, but it may take some digging. 


I have kept a lot of that stuff, and you know, copies of a 


number of speeches I made. That’s why a friend of mine 
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suggested that I write a book because I have all this stuff. But, 
of course, it takes more than a collection of stuff to write a 
book. 

Well, we'll close the formal part of this taping. There may be 
more details to be handled. Thank you Jerry for your 
cooperation. There are a lot of things we can learn from your 
life. Like Judy [Tachibana of Sacramento Bee] says, “in spite 
of adversity and so forth, you have made a great success and 
really deserve the title of ‘role model for Asian Americans’.” 
I appreciate the opportunity. . . . 

You’re involved in mental health, affirmative action and all 
these things. You speak with conviction. It is good that we 
have somebody like you. 

[ appreciate the opportunity to be in a position where people 
consider what I have to say as important or worth listening to 
or reading about. One thing I do know is that nobody gets 
anyplace. . . nobody attains any kind of recognition or success 
without help. We have already talked about people who 
have helped me in my life, including my wife who passed 
away, as well as Dorothy who I consider to be invaluable to 
me because of her concern and love for me. That’s why I 
have little patience with people who make these statements 


that they made it on their own, or nobody ever helped me. I 


think all that is ridiculous. It talks about the character of 
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people who think, or who don’t have any perception of the 
help they get as they go along in life. I believe that I got a lot 
of help from a lot of good people. 

IRITANI: Very well, thank you Jerry. 

[Interruption. The interview continued with a discussion of organizations. | 

ENOMOTO: | [Friends Outside] which is a prisoner support group of which 
I was President of the board of directors until a couple of years 
ago. 

IRITANI: This is another organization he is mentioning ... JACL, 
Visions Unlimited, Friends Outside... . 

ENOMOTO: | It’s called Friends Outside, a national organization, the 
initials are F-O-N-O. I have been a long time member of the 
American Correctional Association. I was really active in 
that organization when I was the Director of Corrections, 
when I was in the State Department of Corrections. 

IRITANI: Did you hold some kind of office? 

ENOMOTO: I was a member of the executive committee. I was a member 
of that organization over a period of time. Other than that I 
held no offices in the organization. 

There was an organization that I served, the term was six 
years. It was called the Commission on Accreditation for 
Corrections which was an organization that was created to 


grant accreditation to prisons, jails, parole divisions, and 


probation who met certain standards. They would send 
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teams to monitor them, the place, and see if they met the 
standards. There was a certain required procedure, and then 
they would gain accreditation. Unlike the medical, the 
hospital thing, where the hospital has to be accredited in 
order to continue to leave its doors open, if they lose their 
accreditation, they close. Of course, you really couldn’t close 
any prisons, because you didn’t get accreditation, but the 
main value of accreditation was to raise the professional 
standards of the place, and improve the morale of staff. I 
served as a commissioner on that commission for a six year 
term. That involved holding hearings when a prison, for 
example, was recommended for accreditation, and a 
representative would come before a panel of the commission, 
and we would examine reports of the auditors and we would 
either grant or deny accreditation. So I served on that body 
for, as I say, six years. 

Did you run across many prisons that were not up to 
standards? 

If they weren’t up to standard, they usually wouldn't apply. 
They knew themselves. When I was Director in California, 
we had twelve prisons at that time. I put in for accreditation 
for every prison knowing that two of them wouldn’t meet it. 


I knew that we couldn’t possibly get two of them accredited, 


but, I told them we would try. So, we got ten of the twelve 
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accredited. The two that we couldn’t get accredited were San 
Quentin and Folsom. 

Telephone rings at this point] 

Could you mention some of the awards or honors that you 
received? I’m sure there are many. [chuckles--by both] 

Back when I was more active in JACL, I got the first “JACLer 
of the Biennium Award” back in the mid ‘50s. I received the 
first one. I was a co-recipient. The other recipient was Abe 
Hagiwara, long time JACLer from the state of Washington. 
Then later on, I think in the ‘70s, I was a “Silver Medal” 


ut 


winner called “the Nisei of the Biennium.” They gave gold 
medal to the number one person and they gave two silver 
medals to the two runner ups. I was one of the runner-ups. 
Then at the Salt Lake Convention, as you know from the 
write-up, I got “the Japanese American of the Biennium” for 


political and public service. Those are JACL awards. 


Somewhere in 1989, I got the award from the Sacramento 


Human Rights/ Fair Housing Commission for outstanding 


community work, or something of that nature. Along the 
way there’s a number of awards that are hanging on the wall 
[in his office] or in a carton in my house. 

The City and County of San Francisco gave me that 
certificate of honor for work done in community. One down 


here, [referring to a plaque on the wall] Japanese Community 
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Youth Council which is that body in San Francisco, you 
know, JCYC, they gave me the “Outstanding Leadership 
award” in 1980. That came from the Asian Pacific Democratic 
Club--services to the Asian Pacific community. That thing in 
the corner came from the legislature of the state of New 
Mexico for the work I did there. That Congressional Record 
[large plaque] is a tribute that Bob Matsui had placed in the 
Congressional Record. 

I think you have more in your home and I would like to 
bring my wife sometime and show her. I don’t think she’s 
been in your beautiful home. 

I think she’s been in our Greenhaven place, the house on 
Greenhaven Drive. I know you guys visited there. I 


remember that. But I don’t think. . . not this place. Not the 


place where we are now. You are welcome at any time. We 


would be pleased to have you. 


Thank you very much. 


[End of Interview Session 3 with Jerry Enomoto] 


[Interview with Dorothy Enomoto] 


[Session 1, February 20, 1996] 


[7751 Sleepy River Way, Sacramento, CA 95831] 


[Continue Tape 3, Side A] 
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This is the beginning of the Oral History with Dorothy 
Enomoto. 
... as a part of Jerry Enomoto’s Oral History and today is 
February 20, 1996. Interviewing Ms Enomoto in her home. 
Some trouble was encountered with the recording 
equipment] 
Should I start now? 
Yeah. Please. We’re recording now. 

Just briefly, you were born in Atlanta you said, and you 
had two brothers and two sisters. 
I was born in Atlanta, Georgia. I had two brothers and two 
sisters. I attended the Booker T. Washington Jr. High School, 


from there I went to. . . no, that’s wrong. I attended the David 


T. Howard Jr. High School and the Booker T. Washington 


Senior High School where I shared valedictorian honors at 


graduation with Dr. Martin Luther King. After graduation, I 
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attended Clark College which is now known as Clark-Atlanta 
University. I left college in my senior status and got married. 
I had three children and my marriage didn’t work because it 
was an abusive relationship. So I left Atlanta in 1957 with 
my three children and drove to California. 

To Los Angeles? 

We settled in Los Angeles, my three children and I. We 
stayed in Los Angeles for almost a year, when I moved to 
Pomona, California. I moved to Pomona, California and I 
applied for a job with the California Department of 
Corrections. I was hired immediately after taking the test-- 
the oral, the written and the physical. I became a correctional 
officer at the women’s prison which is California Institution 
for Women at Frontera. I quickly rose through the ranks and 
transferred from the California Institution for Women to the 
California Rehabilitation Center which is the institution for 
civil addicts. I quickly rose from officer, sergeant, lieutenant. 
I took a promotional exam and went to work for the 
Employment Development Department as Assistant 
Manager in their office in Firestone. Mr. Roland Wood, who 
was the superintendent at the California Rehabilitation 


Center and Raymond Procunier, then Director of Correction, 


recruited me to come back to Corrections to head the 


women’s unit which was the Civil Addict Program for 
Women. My classification was Associate Warden. I 
remained in that position for three years. Then there was an 
opening in headquarters which was in Sacramento for 
Assistant Director. I took the examination for Assistant 
Director, and was hired and was transferred here to 
Sacramento. 

IRITANI: Okay, as a part of your background you mentioned Martin 
Luther King. You say he was your classmate? 

DOROTHY: We grew up together. We were classmates in high school, 
We were friends and we grew up together and we shared 
valedictorian honors at the high school graduation. We 
maintained friendship throughout the years and whenever 
he would come to the west coast he would always call. We 
would get together .. . talk over the phone, or something. 

IRITANIT: Before I interrupted, you were here in Sacramento and was 
Deputy Director. What was that job like? 


DOROTHY: The department was divided into four divisions. Division of 


Deputy Director that I was responsible for included labor 


relations, human relations, the women’s program, and 
personnel and training. All of these were under my 
supervision. 

IRITANI: You had about how many on your staff or under your 


supervision? 
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I had the whole department in these areas I had the 
responsibility for 8,000 people. These were my 
responsibilities. The only person that I answered to was the 
Director. 

All these 8,000 were spread out all over. ... 

All over in institutions, and I was responsible for their 
personnel actions, training and labor relations and all these 
functions. 

Okay. Could we talk about some of the organizations you 
were affiliated with. 

Okay. I’m a member of the Human Rights Commission. 

In Sacramento? 

Human Rights Commission. I’m a commissioner, and I 
serve on the executive committee of the National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored People, the 
NAACP. I work on the Friends Outside organization which 
is a support organization for prisoner’s families. I’ve served 
on the Channel 10 Multicultural Committee. Jerry and I 
served there. I am affiliated, actively involved with the 
YWCA. 

I think this is Black History Month? 

Yes, it is. 


Were you able to take part in some of the activities for this 


occasion? 
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Yes, we had several programs going. We had the “Thousand 
Man March” and we had the Black Culture Day. That was 
just about all that I participated in. 
Jerry mentioned that you were a member of the church here? 
Yes, Jerry and I joined the church on... the church is not 
there anymore because it dissolved. It was a multiethnic 
church. Rev. Tim Cyrus was the pastor. It was a Presbyterian 
Church. We were active in the church until the church 
dissolved. [chuckle] 
Well, this is somewhat general. You are in pretty good 
health? 
No. I retired from Corrections because of poor health. 
When was... 
I retired in 1982. I had a disability retirement due to 
declining health. I have a sickle cell anemia characteristic 
and I have arthritis. 
Now, we can start mentioning Jerry. When did you first 
meet him? 
I first saw Jerry in the early ‘60s. I saw him at a training 
session, and I was impressed with his humility and sincerity 
and his intelligence. Because in corrections it’s a non- 


minority, male dominated society, everybody wants to show 


how tough they can be. But, Jerry was one of a kind. First of 
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all, he had a Master’s in social welfare and he was probably 
the best educated person in the department. 

He attended UC Berkeley. 

Yes, uh uh. And he was very young, very quiet, and at that 
time Jerry was talking about the need to treat other human 
beings with dignity and respect. 

That was here in Sacramento? 

No. It was a training session that the department had at a 
training facility at Asilomar. I had been sent by my job, by my 
boss. They sent common people from around the state, and 
that was when I first met Jerry. I introduced myself to him 
and shook his hand, told him who I was, and we talked for a 


few minutes I didn’t see him again for another couple of 


years. [chuckle] 


What was he at that time? Where was he at? 

He was at San Quentin. And the next time I saw him he was 
at Tehachapi. Then the next time I saw him he was at the 
central office as a... I don’t know exactly what. . . 
classification, he was Chief of Classification at Central Office. 
Here in Sacramento? 

Yes, uh huh. He’s had several positions in the department 
that required him to move around a bit. 

I met him in Deuel Vocational Institute in Tracy. I knew he 


was down at Tehachapi. I don’t think I visited him, but his 
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mother was down there. Okay, you met him. If you don’t 
mind... you’re married now. How.... 

Well, what happened was because I didn’t want my children 
to change schools I never moved here. I would commute 
from Sacramento to Los Angeles every weekend. When I 
came to Central Office to work, the other Mrs. Enomoto was 
alive and my daughter was alive. If my daughter had been 
still alive, maybe my destiny would have been different, 
because she required a lot of care. I had to sacrifice social life 
for the care of her. My daughter died and Mrs. Enomoto died. 
And then Jerry had left the department and he went to New 
Mexico. 

Just out of the blue one day he called me. He said, “What 
are you doing this weekend?” I said, “Well, I’m not doing 
anything; I never do anything.” [chuckle] He said, “How 
would you like to go to Las Vegas?” I said, “I’ve never been 
to Las Vegas.” [chuckle, chuckle] He said, “Meet me in Las 
Vegas!” And I thought for a minute. I thought I’ve never 
been there. Maybe this would be a good thing to do. So, he 


says, “I’ll send you a ticket.” [chuckle] So, we met in Las 


Vegas and spent about six hours talking. We talked and we 
talked and talked. And then when he went back to New 


Mexico. Me daughter had passed, and his wife had passed. 
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So we would write each other twice a week. Then, we started 
calling each other. Every night one of us would call. 

IRITANI: He’s in Sacramento? 

DOROTHY: No, no. He’s in New Mexico. The federal government sent 
him down there. The Justice department chose him and sent 
him down there to put that system back together. And so 
that’s how we met. And so we finally realized that we had a 
lot in common, we liked each other, we respected each other. 
Both of us were alone, so. . . and I’ve always been protective 
of him. [chuckle] And I was concerned about him doing his 
laundry; he put everything in. . . [laughter] 

IRRITANT: Okay, I think Jerry told me you got married in Las Vegas? 

DOROTHY: Uh, huh, we did. We have been married fourteen years. 

IRITANI: Well, I imagine there aren’t too many Japanese-African 
American marriages. How did.... 

DOROTHY: Well... 

IRITANI: I think you have adjusted real well. . . . 

DOROTHY: There is an adjustment period, because first of all my family, 
my children loved Jerry. Because he was such a nice man. 


He’d come to visit them and they loved him. They were 


really happy to see me happy. I was concerned initially about 


the Japanese community. I said, “ Jerry you are one of the 
leaders.” I don’t know how it would be seen if you married 


someone who wasn’t Japanese. He said to me, “The people 
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who love us would appreciate it. And the people who don’t, 
don’t matter anyway.” That’s what he said. We both have 
grown because we are the recipients of another culture. You 
see, I had been able to broaden my horizon, and the Japanese 
experience and the history is very rewarding. A lot of African 
Americans didn’t know about that, especially those of us who 
lived in the South, because it wasn’t that public. I never 
knew about the camps. 

Probably. It was the same situation with Japanese Americans 
and Jerry, too. They didn’t have many African American. .. . 
Jerry has assimilated so well into the African American 
culture until... . We went to a Marshal’s conference in 
Miami. Jerry is the only Asian Marshal, you know. There is 
none other. I don’t know but... the Marshal Service is still 
has. . . people still separate. Law enforcement’s still very 
conservative. But every time the minority Marshals get 
together, they want Jerry. He’s with them. They take care of 
him. [chuckle] Well, we've had a lot of negative experiences 
with people staring at us and asking questions about how did 
this come about, because you don’t see African Americans 
and Japanese marriages; especially of our generation. 


Yes, not too many. Well, you're very stable, sure of yourself, 


so these things you're able to cope, and you understood and 


adjust yourselves. 
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You know, I think Jerry and I are. .. we compliment each 
other because he’s very low key, and he doesn’t have an ego, 
and he’s just very quiet. I’m more out going and more 
assertive. So we kinda compliment each other. He tells me 
I’m overly protective of him. [laughter] 
Yes, he says you're his number one supporter. . . . 
Yes. I’m very proud of him because there aren’t many people 
in a life time who have accomplished what Jerry has. And 
he’s my mentor and my teacher. I learn a lot from him. I 
wish my life had been different. But, being raised by my 
grandmother, and there were a lot of material things we 
didn’t have, and we had to make do. 
Jerry was raised by his mother, as his father was in Japan, so 
there was some similarity or commonality right there. 
Then my older brother, he was a celebrated war hero with 
the 761st Tank Battalion. I have a book written about him. 
I'll find it, and I’ll give it to you. I can give to you. He was 
one of my champions. He’s the only sibling that I have a 


close relationship with. 


[End Tape 3, Side A] 


[Begin Tape 3, Side B] 
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Tape 3, Side B, with Ms Dorothy Enomoto. 


Okay, now, we got it, I guess. 


Any of these subjects. ... ? 
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Okay, I think the African American experience is still the 
center of our lives--from slavery up to now. Things that 
happened in slavery still influence what is happening today. 
Some great African American writer, I think it was Frederick 
Douglass, “We're still in chains but they’re invisible.” I think 
we lost our heritage and our identity through the slave 
masters. We had to take the names of the white masters we 
were living with. Many times, the masters had two families-- 
the black family and a white family. This is why we’re all 
different colors. 

Just a little bit more about two masters, families had two 
masters, you say? 

The master’s had two families in many instances. They had a 


black family and a white family. The black family was not 


legitimate. It was an illegitimate relationship between the 


master and some of the slave women. From these unions, 
they produced children, so therefore, we are all different 
colors. We don’t have any idea what our true heritage is 
because we were given to the masters; we took their names, 
we lived with them. And so it caused a gap in our lives. 
There are certain things we don’t know. My grandmother 
was born into slavery as a little girl, my great grandmother. 
And she talked to us about the hardships that was inflicted 


on them. The women had a better time than the men. There 
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were field slaves and house slaves. The house slaves were 
most times, many times, favorites because they were of 
lighter skin. 

That wasn’t Mrs. Long? 

No, no. That was Mrs. Long’s mother. My grandmother was 
born just as slavery was getting over. She was over 120 when 
she died and she was a little girl. 

This was around Atlanta? 

Yes. 

Your great grandmother’s name was Long, too? Or what was 
her name? 

Here last name was Stephens. 

The offspring, the children of these families, did the fathers 
show much concern or do much for their welfare? 

No, they didn’t. 

Were there quite a few of them? What percent... . 

I can’t tell what percent, but in many, many instances this 
was the case. See nobody kept records of that time. There 
was no records for us to understand what really happened. 
The only records we had were word of mouth. 

Not even recorded. 

Not even recorded. Black births weren't recorded during that 


period. 


Yeah, that’s a terrible thing. I’m sort of interested in some of 
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these great African Americans that touched your life? You 
did mention Martin Luther King. 

He was my classmate; we grew up together; we shared 
valedictorian honors at our High School graduation. I still 
think of him and remember him because he was a man of 
peace. He was not a separatist. He believed in peace and 
togetherness of all people. And I think that’s the message 
that we received from our Lord and Savior Jesus Christ. And 
I think that’s the way we should go. I don’t see blacks as a 
separate people from others. 

Were there others? Have you heard Marion Anderson? 
Marion Anderson and Mary McCleod Bethune, Harriet 
Beecher Stowe, Frederick Douglass, George Washington 
Carver. 

Great people in Black American history, but in American 
history. 

Yes, yes. The man who discovered blood plasma, what’s his 
name. He was an African American man. Your wife would 
know. He discovered blood plasma, and he died for the want 
of blood, because he died on the streets, and they didn’t take 
him to a hospital, because of segregation. 


He discovered blood plasma, I didn’t know that. I heard of 


George Washington Carver he did research with. . . 


The peanut. 
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I heard Barbara Jordan speak. ... 
Barbara Jordan, well she has passed on now, but she was one 
of the African Americans .... There are not words to 
describe the admiration and respect I have for her. And her 
voice, when she spoke, the world just seemed to open up. 
And Marion Anderson was a beautiful woman who sang. 
She was a soprano. What happened, in this country, the 
Daughters of American Revolution would not allow her to 
sing in Washington, D.C., so she had to go overseas to sing. 
Was she allowed later on? 
Later on, Mrs. Roosevelt honored her. Eleanor Roosevelt 
honored her. 
To get a little individual here, causes of prejudice, what in 
your opinion is why we have so much prejudice today? 
I think the economy has a lot to do with it. Any time the 
economy starts to shrink, there is very little left, and 
everybody wants their piece. But there is not enough to go 
around. 
The poor minorities are scapegoated. 
Yes, the minorities are scapegoated. The anti-affirmative 
action movement is not real. If you look at the statistics there 
is nO way we can say that black folks have received 


something and discriminated against white. Statistics don’t 


tell us that. But I think racial hatred is at an all time high. 
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It’s as bad as it was when | was a little girl. It should have 
gotten better. During the Kennedy and Johnson years things 
were much better. But, I guess it’s the economy. 
Part of the political atmosphere these days of the extreme 
right and so forth. . . 
And I think the extreme right and they call themselves 
“Christians”, but I’m sure the Lord don’t know anything 
about them. The extreme right preys on the fears of people. 
And I think they’re causing a lot of hate and dissension. And 
if you notice that the Nazi party and Ku Klux Klan, they are 
on the rise. Especially, where there is a lot of discrimination 
and prejudice is in law enforcement. 
Law enforcement. 
Yes. Even here in Sacramento we're having these hearings 
on the sheriff's department. 
It flows over into police brutality and so forth. 
And you know, it seems as if we are going back to the ‘20s and 
the ‘30s. 
We're not going and improving. . . 
No, we’re not. You know, the African American men 
distinguished themselves in the Second World War with the 


99th Squadron, which was an all Black flying unit; the 761st 


Tank Battalion, which was an all black unit which was 
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instrumental in helping to liberate the death camps in 
Germany. 

They must have worked together with the 442/100th unit. . . 
Yes, all of those people the 442 and 761st and 99th, all these 


minorities distinguished themselves in the war. 


Let’s continue on with our interview. I think you were 
talking about Mrs. Long? 

She had been born into slavery. She couldn’t read nor write, 
but she was a dynamic, beautiful woman who had a positive 
influence on my life. She said, “be the best you can be. And 
don’t let anybody tell you you’re not the best.” [laughter] 
Because she was explaining to me about the colored and 
white fountains, and I grew up wanting to drink “some white 
water.” But when I sneaked up there, a bunch of us when we 
sneaked up there, we were about twelve years old, and drink 
it, it tasted the same as the other water. [laughter] 

And they had separate. . .. 

Separate but equal toilets. Everything. And you know what, 
we had to go to the back doors of restaurants; they wouldn’t 
serve us in the front. We had separate but unequal schools 


and we didn’t have new books and things. Our books were 


given to us after the white kids finished with them. 
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There are other significant people in your lives. Here is a 
photo here of .... 
Jerry and President Clinton. There is a photo of me, and 
President Clinton and Jerry. I met him three times. Twice in 
Sacramento, and once in Washington. He’s had a Town Hall 
meetings, and of course, they always invite the Presidential 
appointees. And when they have Asian Pacific Heritage 
Week in Washington, he always invites his Asian 
appointees. Of course, I go. 
Of course, Governor Brown; the father Pat Brown just passed 
away. 
Yeah, he did. I didn’t know the older Brown [Pat], but I knew 
the Governor [Jerry] because we worked in his 
administration. 
How about Kathleen Brown? 
Yeah, we worked in her campaign. We knew her. And of 
course, Bob Matsui is a very special friend. In fact I just 
received a letter from him, because I chair his African 
American Advisory Committee, and we meet with him 3-4 
times a year. We're going to host a big town hall meeting at 
St. Paul Baptist Church, which is the largest Baptist church in 


Sacramento for African Americans. We’re going to host a 


town hall meeting around Bob [Matsui], so I want to make 


sure you get invited. 
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Sure okay, very good. This committee is local or statewide? 
It’s local. It’s a local committee. It’s the black leadership here 
in Sacramento. He is the only elected official that does that. 
We just felt that there were certain issues peculiar to the 
black community. And whenever he comes, he makes time 
to visit with us. 
Who are some of the other members of the committee? 
Let me see. James Shelby of the Urban League, Melissa Caday, 
the CEO of YWCA, Nate White, past president of NAACP, 
and Robin Ware of California Cultural Art Committee chair. 
Marion Woods from SETA. It’s about ten of us. 
You say you meet periodically? 
We just had our meeting two weeks ago. 
Oh, where do you meet at? 
In his office. 
Congressman Matsui’s? 
Matsui’s office, yes. 

My mentor and friend was a white male. Roland Wood, 
He was the Warden at the California Rehabilitation Center 
where I was an Associate Warden, at Chino. [California] And 
Raymond Procunier was another mentor of mine. He was 
the Director of Corrections before Jerry. Those were the two 


men who gave me an opportunity. Not preferential 


treatment, just an opportunity, and I always think of them as 
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my mentors, because if they hadn’t been my mentors, I 
would have never become a deputy director, because at that 
time, women and minorities in the Department of 
Corrections were very rarely heard of. Until Jerry became the 
Director, there was no way you could go up through the 
ranks, if you were a person of color. 

As Director, he made some appointments . . . 

As Deputy Director of Corrections, my job was to screen the 
appointments and advise the director on who to appoint. 
Jerry would ensure that all the classifications were integrated. 
He inherited a lily white staff. There were no minorities and 
woman on his staff. 

This is what year that he was the director? 

From ‘74 until. . . I left in ‘82, and I think he left the year after. 
I am not sure. 

Well, this brings us to affirmative action. What are your 
thoughts or comments? 


Well, I think that anyone who feels that we don’t need a tool 


to level the playing field and to provide equal opportunity 


does not belong on this planet. Just look at our state 
government. Look at the private sector. There is no equal 
representation of people, and I think it’s crucial that state 
government have these programs because these are 


taxpayer's institutions, where we all pay taxes, so why 
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shouldn’t we share in the opportunities that are available? 
I think it’s criminal what a few people are doing to try to turn 
back the clock. 
Well, we can get into other things. Have you had a chance to 
do some travelling? After you got married to Jerry or 
previously? When you did some travelling around the 
country or around the world? 
No, I never traveled before I married Jerry because I could 
never afford to, because I had a family to support. I never 
knew what a vacation meant. [laughter] But, after Jerry and I 
got married, the country of Australia wanted Jerry come and 


do a master plan for their corrections. So as a result of that, 


we took a trip to Australia, New Zealand, and Tahiti and 


Hawaii. Just recently, this year on my birthday we took a 
cruise to Canada. We went to the Eastern cities and watched 
the leaves change. That was a very wonderful trip. 

Yes, it was lately that you were able to travel. Great. I notice 
when coming up the walk to your house here, there are a lot 
of plants .. . your hobby? 

It’s plants. I love to grow things and work in the yard, and I 
guess it goes back to my years with my granny. We had more 
plants and more flowers and vegetables than anyone, because 
she and I would work in the yard. Every year I gardened. I 


have one tomato plant and one onion that I set out there. 
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They produce for me. I have 150 plants inside my house 
here. I love the greenery and the trees. 
Great. I think Jerry shares with you... 
Huh, huh. We both love plants. 
Okay. How about reading? 
I am reading a very interesting book now about four African 
American women. It’s called “Waiting to Exhale.” It’s a book 
written by a black woman in San Francisco. It’s very good. 
And they made a movie from that. 
Does it have anything to do with smoking? 
No, that’s just a catchy title. I read a lot. I get Ebony and the 
Jet Magazines, African American publications, and I read 
those. And any of the best sellers are out. I love to read 
fiction. 
I imagine Jerry takes the Pacific Citizen? 
Yes, and I read that. 
Here’s an article out of Hokubei Mainichi which is published 
in San Francisco. Have you ever met Janice Mirikitani who 
is married to Cecil Williams, pastor of Glide Methodist 
Church? 
Yes, I met her. She’s a Japanese woman isn’t she? 
Yeah, a Sansei. 


Yes, I met her and Reverend Cecil at some functions we 


attended. 
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And then this other article is about the Japanese Consul 
Nanao meeting James Martin. I think the idea was to get the 
Japanese and African American communities together a bit. 
I think that’s a good idea. because of some comments that the 
Japanese over there have made, it’s been offensive to African 
Americans and it’s caused some strained relations. 
I think the JACL in Washington, DC has participated in some 
of the cultural doings around the Capitol. Our JACL leaders 
back East have been on the same platform with Urban League 
leaders, NAACP and so forth, and I think we need more of 
that. 

Okay. I think we'll close the interview here. Is there 
anything you would like to say that was not mentioned. 
Dorothy, I appreciate your time with this. 

I"m afraid my life is not interesting as Jerry’s. [laughter] 

I just appreciate the opportunity to be a part of this. I think 
this is really a marvelous idea to have an Oral History. And I 
think that I’m very grateful to have a second culture. As I’ve 
told you I’ve grown, and I’ve learned more about the 
Japanese American experience. 

Yes, very good. These tapes will be transcribed and we'll 


present copies for you and Jerry to proof-read, so we can make 


corrections, additions or whatever. It will take time. 
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Okay, Dorothy, thank you very much. This concludes the 
interview. 


[End Tape 3, Side B] 
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This is February 29, 1996. I’m interviewing Mr. Enomoto in 
his U.S. Marshal's office, Sacramento. [Looking at plaques 
hanging on the walls of the office.] 

We're going to look at some of these plaques, Jerry. Let’s see 
this top one here is. ... What was that? 

That was taken when I was first appointed. I spent a week at 
the federal law enforcement training center in Glencoe, GA. 
One of the evenings of the week, toward the end there was a 
dinner with the director of the U.S. Marshal Service and that 
group picture represents the class that I was a part of. We 
went through this week of orientation. 

This is a group picture of about a couple dozen new Marshals, 
is that right? 

That's right. 

Okay. And this bottom picture is a 1995 conference in St. 


Louis, Missouri. What was that about? 
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ENOMOTO: That was... the Marshal Service has an annual conference 


bringing together all the U.S. Marshals around the country at 


a designated place. It so happens that the 1995 conference was 
held in St. Louis. That’s a... I guess you might call it a collage 
of pictures of the Marshals that were present at that time. 
[Interruption] 
IRITANI: All right, we’re continuing here. 
“This certificate of life membership to Jerry Enomoto, 
National Association for Advancement of Colored People, 


July 19, 1994.” So where was this? 


ENOMOTO: Both Dorothy and I took out life memberships in the 
NAACP, couple of years ago. And they sent us those plaques 
that signifies that membership. 

IRITANI: Now where was that held? Oh they just sent it to you. Oh, I 

see. 


“Here is a plaque Congressional Record, Washington, August 


4, 1994. House of Representatives. Salute to Jerry Enomoto 
by Honorable Robert T. Matsui. Thursday, August the 4th, 
1994. Great! 
ENOMOTO: That was read into the Congressional Record by Congressman 
Matsui. He sent me that. I think it’s very nice. Very nice 
memento. 
IRITANI: Yeah, that’s very nice. 


[Interruption] 
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[This is] a picture of myself receiving a citation from the 
Governor of New Mexico, Bruce King. Back in 1980, there 
was a very disastrous prison riot in the state of New Mexico. 
Very widely publicized, with considerable loss of life. I was 
asked by the Justice Department to go to New Mexico and 
represent them as a coordinator between the State of New 
Mexico and the Federal Government who was asked to 
extend technical assistance, to improve, to create a master 
plan for corrections for New Mexico, and also help them 
recover from the riot. And as a result of that activity, the 
Governor presented me with this citation. 
It’s a group picture of about eight people there, and here on 
the opposite side is a proclamation from the Legislature of 
the State of New Mexico, in recognition of your work with 


them. 


[Interruption] Here’s some license plates: Director of Corrections, Folsom, 
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Jerry Enomoto. Do you use it on your car? Did you? 

No, I don’t like personalized license plates. That was 
presented to me when I was the Director by some of the 
employees of Folsom Prison. 

Here’s a proclamation from the Senate of the State of Hawaii. 
Well, you went there several times. . . 


Over a period of ten years, I went there as a federal court 


monitor to assist Hawaii in bringing two of their prisons into 
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compliance with a federal court order. There was a consent 
decree. They agreed to improve the two prisons, and I was 
assigned to help them do that. And that process was a very 
long and drawn out process. The Senate was good enough to 
present me that. 

Also it says: The Senate of the State of Hawaii expressing 
appreciation to Jerry J. Enomoto for contributions to the 
Japanese American community and Hawaii’s Correctional 
system. There’s a quite. . . must be signatures of all the 
legislators. 

All the Senators. 

That’s great. Here is a copy of your degree from University of 
California at Berkeley, Degree of Bachelor of Arts, given at 
Berkeley, the 16th day of June, in the year 1949. Quite a few 
years back, huh? 

And here . . . Asian Americans for Community Involvement 
and Asian Pacific American Coalition, USA. In recognition 
of your outstanding commitment and dedication to equality 
and social justice, Jerry Enomoto. 

Here’s another plaque, Regents of University of California, 
on the nomination of the faculty of the School of Social 
Welfare have conferred upon Jiro Jerry Enomoto, the degree 


of Master of Social Welfare, given at Berkeley, this 14th day of 


June, in the year 1951. So that was two years after your 
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[Inaudible] Bachelor’s. 
Okay, here is a real, large one. . . William Jefferson Clinton, 
President of the United States. So what's this about? 
[Inaudible] reading the title, the words. . . and the type are a 
little bit hard to read. What was this about, Jerry? 
This is at the time that I had the appointment, the President 
always signs a commission document, commissioning that 
particular person to whatever office that he occupies. It 
happens that was given to me when I was appointed Marshal 
for the Eastern District of California. And all that writing 
signifies that, signed by Janet Reno, Attorney General and the 
President. 
That’s a tremendous plaque. Underneath is the Human 
Rights and Fair Housing Commission of the City and County 
of Sacramento. Human Rights Award, Jerry Enomoto for 
outstanding contributions in the area of community 
involvement. 1988. Oh, that’s quite a few years ago. 
Next, is a photo of Jerry and Mr. Clinton shaking hands. 
What was this occasion about? 
That was two years ago, when they had. . . he declared the 
months of April and also of May, Asian Pacific American 
Heritage Month. And on that occasion, he invited a group of 


Asian Pacific Americans to Washington. And he issued the 


proclamation, and that’s when I was with the group. 


Interruption. The telephone rings] 
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We were talking about this photo of Mr. Clinton. When was 
that you say? 

That was in 1994. We have a copy of that in my home. You 
probably saw it. 

Yeah, that’s the one. 

When he came to Sacramento and did the town hall thing at 
Channel 3, remember? A couple of years ago. And they took 
a picture. There’s a picture of Dorothy, myself, Illa Collin is 
there, too. Anyway we were all there. It’s a nice picture. It’s 
hanging in our dining room. You may have missed it when 
you were there. 

Underneath is a plaque from the Northern California Asian 
Peace Officers Association, honors Jerry Enomoto, Director of 
Department of Corrections, Asian pioneer in law 
enforcement, 1987. 

Okay, here’s another one, citation of gratitude--Jerry 


Enomoto, Director, Department of Corrections--In 


recognition of your professional service to our organization 


that public safety may be enhanced for all Californians: 
California Peace Officers Association, May 17,1978. That goes 
back a few years. 

Here is a picture of your younger days? 


When I was National President of the JACL. 
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Sparky Matsunaga. 

Right. He’s introducing me to President Johnson at one of 
those ceremonial visits to the White House. And Spark was 
able to use his influence to get us in there. And I remember 
that, if you notice from the date, that was in the middle of the 
Vietnam War. We were able to get sandwiched in to meet 
the President just before he had a briefing session with 
General Westmoreland. 

Oh, my goodness. 

We ran into Westmoreland coming in while we were 
leaving his office. 

The date on the photo here says, July 13, 1967. Wow! 

Okay, here is a large plaque resolution--California Legislature, 
Honorable Leroy F. Greene, Honorable Patrick Johnston, 
Honorable Phillip Isenberg relative to commending Jerry Jiro 
Enomoto, a bunch of whereases--resolved by the Joint Rules 
Committee of the Senate and Assembly that Jerry Jiro 
Enomoto be commended on his long and distinguished 
record of professional service and on his outstanding display 
of civic leadership and conveying sincere best wishes for 
continued success in his newest assignment as U.S. Marshal, 


Eastern District of California, Resolution Number 97, 


approved by the Joint Rules Committee, subscribed the 16th 


day of August 1994. Signed Bill Lockyer, speaker pro tem of 


[Interruption. 
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Senate and Willie Brown, Jr., speaker of Assembly. Very 
beautiful plaque. Okay. 

Well, here is a picture of your wife Dorothy, 

A telephone call] 

Okay, we can continue on. There’s a picture of a beautiful 
dog here. 

It's Samantha, our German shepherd. 

How long have you had him? 

She’s now a little over five. I had a German Shepherd 
earlier, but I had to put him to sleep, because he got a hip 
condition. But this is the latest. 

A good watch dog, huh? 

Okay, here’s another plaque--presented to Jerry Enomoto for 
outstanding service to the Asian Pacific Community, May 19, 
1994, APDC. 

Asian Pacific Democratic Club 

Oh, yes, yes. If you don’t mind, I wanted to get some of your 
ideas on politics. 

Here is a certificate of honor--appreciative public recognition 


of distinction and merit to Jiro Jerry Enomoto, City and 


County of San Francisco, State of California. And this is 


dated May 12, 1975. 
I think that’s about the time when I was appointed Director of 


Corrections. 
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Another one here--Sacramento Superior Court, Certificate of 
Service, Jerry Enomoto, Foreman, fulfilling the obligations of 
Grand Juror. This was the one where you were the foreman, 
right? This is dated 21st day of June, 1993. And then here is 
another recognition plaque--in recognition of contributions 
to the greater Japanese American community, the Japanese 
Community Youth Council bestows upon Mr. Jerry Enomoto 
the JCYC outstanding leadership award, 1980. 
There was a nice banquet? 
They had annual. . . JCYC is an organization that has a lot to 
do with programs like Kimochi [a San Francisco community 
Service organization]. They do a lot of work for youth in San 
Francisco. And during that year, they gave me that award, 
there. The other Awardee was Tritia Toyota, she’s in Los 
Angeles TV... 
Okay. Great. Well, that’s the. .. 
That one there. . . 
Oh, we sort of passed by. I thought that was just an art thing. 
What is that? 
That’s the thing that they gave me when I got the Japanese 
American of the Biennium award at the National 
Convention. 


In Salt Lake City. 


In Salt Lake City in 1994. 
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Yeah, that’s good. Yeah, that great. It’s an art object. 

What it signifies I don’t know. Well, it’s just a painting is 
what it is. 

You don’t happen to know the artist? 

They mentioned who the artist was. Usually the artist has a 
signature. But this one doesn’t have a signature that I can 
see. 

It’s multicolored, including gold, and yellow, and blue and all 
sorts of colors; rather modern piece of art. A large plaque. It’s 
dated August 6, 1994. 

You had a good presentation at the press conference the other 
day, I'd like to get into a little politics. Do you remember 
when you started to vote? Must have been a long time? 

No, I don’t remember. First voted 

What party? 

I’m Democrat. 

And have you changed? Some people are making changes, 
you know. You've been always a Democrat? 

No, and I’ve never changed. 

Yeah, I’ve never changed, too. Regarding Asian Americans, 


it seems, historically, that the Democratic party is more 


helpful to Asian Americans and minorities and so forth, but 


maybe in some cases registration is part Democrat, and part 
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Republican. How do you account for some of the Asian 
Americans registering Republican? 
One of the assumptions that I made a while back was that I 
thought that there are Asian Americans who, I would say, are 
business people who are attracted to the Republican party 
because the Republican party has traditionally represented 
business interests and achievement in business. I think that I 
understand that a lot of the newly arrived immigrants for 
example from southeast Asian are prone to register and vote 
as Republicans. I kinda draw that conclusion, but I think 
you’re correct that in most cases, historically, minorities have 
tended to vote Democratic. 
I think that with the newly arrived immigrants, perhaps 
another aspect why they go Republican is their opposition to 
Communism since they were under Communist rule back in 
their old country. 
Well, I think that, personally,this is strictly a personal thing, 
I’ve been asked in the past why I’m a Democrat. Why I’ve 
always been a Democrat? My answer is that I don’t believe 
that the Democratic Party has any corner on social 
consciousness or interest in minority people or civil rights, 
etc. I don’t believe that. I don’t certainly believe that. 


However, it’s been my experience in my lifetime that over 
y 


the years, whenever I have a strong feeling about a particular 
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social issue, whatever that issue may be, it seemed to me that 
invariably the Republican Party’s position seemed to be 
opposite mine. That’s enough reason for one to become 
identified with and committed, to the Democratic Party. 
That’s probably about the best general explanation I can give 
about why I am at where I am, so to speak. I think social 
issues, civil rights issues, whatever those issues may be are 
issues that I have involved myself in. ... I guess the most 
predominant civil rights issue, affecting Japanese Americans 
is the internment. 

Yes, the internment. 

Both Dorothy and I were very happy to work to secure the 
Civil Liberties Act of 1988 for Redress for all those who were 
interned. 

I was never in camp, but my wife was. We both went 
throughout our Congressional District getting people to sign 
a petition to get our Congressman to vote for HR 442. 

Let’s see, recently, we had a Proposition called 186, the health 
care issue. Do you recall your stand on that? Universal 
health care and Single Pay. Do you remember? 

I remember, the issue. But I personally, did not get involved 
in so many [inaudible]. I did not involve myself particularly 


in that... 


How about 187, this is the Immigration. . . 
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ENOMOTO: The Immigration issue. I think that’s a... my opinion about 
that was that it was an anti-immigrant initiative. Yet, some 
people making no real distinction between legal aliens and 


illegals. They simply don’t like immigrants. It’s interesting 


to me that, and [inaudible] significant that immigrants from 


Europe seemed to be regarded in a different manner by our 
fellow citizens than immigrants from the East or immigrants 
who are people of color who may have, in some people’s 
opinion odd habits, odd accents, odd cultures, or whatever, 
and there is definitely the tendency to be suspicious and 
distrustful of those immigrants in making distinctions, what 
immigrants we accept, and what we don’t. And I think 187 
was a thinly disguised immigrant bashing Initiative, which I 
think is unfortunate. 

IRITANI: For a while the Japanese cars and so forth was flooding this 
country and tied in with Anti-Asian violence as in the 
Vincent Chin case. You remember that. 

Well, this is a little bit general, but how Campaign 
Reform? Election Campaign Reform? 

ENOMOTO: _I think that it’s possible to over-simplify that issue. But to 
me, I think one of the ways it affects the average person, if 
one chooses to run for public office, or one is approached to 
consider running for public office, one of the first things that 


appears as a bar, is what it costs to do that. And so it becomes 
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a [inaudible] where somebody doesn’t have a lot of financial 
support, he or she is shut out of running for public [office], 
which I think is unfortunate. I think that Campaign Reform, 
among other things, takes that heavy reliance on money and 
that’s largely caused by the necessity of getting Television 
coverage and stuff which costs a fortune nowadays. Any 
attempt to restore some reasonableness to the cost of 
campaigning is really a very important issue. 
How about Asian American Studies? Many of our 
universities and colleges, don’t have much in the way of 
Asian American Studies even though the student body is 
over-whelming Asian American. Your thoughts on that 
area? 
I think that, at least in some conversations that I’ve 
overheard, there seems to be an unfortunate tendency to 
[inaudible] identify any kind of ethnic studies as somehow 
below scholastic acceptability. You know, it’s supposed to be 
some kind of a elective lark, the students doesn’t have any 
substance and any real value, which I think is really 
unfortunate. And it’s actually not true. We have plenty of 
scholars who are in that field and who teach Asian American 


Studies or African American Studies or whatever the 


particular ethnic group is we are talking about. The 


important part of it is that it contributes to understanding. 
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And we need a lot of understanding, obviously. Cultural 
understanding. 
Did you know George Kagiwada? I think he was the director 
of Asian American Center at UC Davis? 
I knew him because we both served on the board of an 
organization called Asian Legal Services. It is now defunct; 
no longer in existence, but I was on the board with him. 
That’s why I became acquainted with him. I did not know 
too much about his activities at Davis, but I did serve on this 
board, so I knew him. 
I think they are looking for a new director mainly because 
of George’s health problems. They have a new man 
[a professor] there, Darrell Hamamoto. 
I may have met him at some meeting. 
Well, he’s coming out to our Florin JACL time of 
Remembrance meeting. 


Okay. Gun control. It seems like Asian Americans have 


guns in their homes, all that sort of thing. Gun control? 


Assault weapons? 

I think I’ll take the easier one first. I think the ban on assault 
weapons to me it seems to be a “given.” Something that 
should have been done a long time ago, and should be 
maintained. I don’t understand the attempts of people to, on 


the national level to repeal that ban on assault weapons. 
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There is absolutely no reason for anybody in the community 
to have an assault weapon. It has no other purpose than to 
kill people. And you certainly do not need an assault weapon 
to protect yourself. For those who feel the need to protect 
themselves, they certainly don’t need an assault weapon. 
You do not hunt animals with assault weapons. I think that 
is a very easy question to answer. They should ban all assault 
weapons. 

Now, as far as gun control generally is concerned, I always 
believed in it. I think most law enforcement people believe 
in it, because they respect weapons. 

There’re just too many accidents . . . involving children. 
I think it’s true that in more cases than not, when weapons 

are in the home, innocent people get injured or killed. And a 
lot of times having a weapon may cause somebody a life, 
especially those that don’t know how to use it. So I see no 
real benefit. ... I think it’s really sad, too, that there are 
movements around the country. Some places where the 
chief of police or whoever it is that’s authorized to issue gun 
permits indiscriminate issuing of gun permits; and some 
place there is this law, or an ordinance or something, that 
permits people to carry concealed weapons. I don’t remember 


where that was, but I think that’s bad. I don’t see that’s 


progress. I think that’s not what we ought to be doing. 
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I just heard a newscast this morning where a young grade 
school child, 10-12 year old, had a pistol in the school bus and 
shot the driver and one of the students. There seems to be 
more and more things like this. Children with guns, 
shootings on the playground and in school buses. . . . 
I think that it’s reasonable, logical when there’s a lot of 
weapons available, as they are, people get them, including 
kids. When you get to the point where you have to put the 
metal detectors in the public schools, grade schools, to detect 
kids coming in with guns and all that, I mean, we really pass 
over the threshold of reasonableness, and its ridiculous. 
Yeah, it’s just out of control. Well, this is another issue--the 
voter motor law. I think the Governor and a few other states 
oppose it, but I think the courts uphold this voter motor 


issue and registration by mail and... 


Interruption. Recording ends] 


[End Tape 4, Side A] 


[Begin Tape 4, Side B] 
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. [The motor] voter law, you see the courts have upheld 
Migs 
Every challenge. . . every state where they’ve challenged it, 
it’s been upheld. I think it’s properly upheld. I don’t know 
why anybody would oppose it. I think Governor Wilson 


here opposed it. 


IRITANI: Yes, I think it’s all politics. 

ENOMOTO: Exactly. So my opinion about his position on that is similar 
to my opinion about several other positions he’s taken which 
are contrary to the welfare of the people of the State of 
California. It’s unfortunate. 

IRITANI: Do you recall at the last National JACL Convention in Salt 
Lake City, there was some discussion on same-sex marriage 
and domestic partners and Congressman Mineta gave a talk 
there. Do you remember? 

ENOMOTO: I think he gave a talk supporting the action of the 
organization. Well, it’s a controversial thing. It’s not 
surprising that it’s controversial. But I remember what 
Congressman Mineta’s position was, and I happen to agree 
with him. 

IRITANI: You what? 

ENOMOTO: | I said, I happen to agree with the position that he took. I 
think it is a human rights issue. A civil rights issue. 

IRITANI: How about abortion and control of the women of their own 
life? Do you have any thoughts? 

ENOMOTO: Personally, my view, or opinion, about an issue of that kind 


is in the larger context meaningless, because .... Well, 


maybe it’s not meaningless, but it’s certainly not as personal 


or as alive as it is for women who encounter problems about 


choice. For whatever it’s worth, I’m a believer in choice. I 
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think that women have a right to determine what happens 
with their own bodies, and their own lives. I can appreciate 
both sides of the argument, but I’ve always been a believer of 
the woman’s right to choose, as they say. 

Well, one more thing---tax reform, and flat tax, and etcetera. 
Do you have any ideas about our income tax situation? 
[Laughter] Nobody wants to pay taxes but. . . . 

That's right. But a responsible citizen, I guess, has to accept 
the idea that it’s necessary to pay some taxes. 

You have to pay your own fair share of taxes? 

Then the question is how much. There is a feeling, of course, 
that the less you have, the more you tend to believe those 
who have everything ought to pay more taxes. As far as 

the flat tax, I dot know enough about the intricacies of that to 
comment intelligently. I have heard and read arguments 
about it that the flat tax is not as attractive, or should not be as 
attractive, to so-called middle class people. 

It favors the wealthy and the rich. 

Yes, right. It’s unfortunate, that a lot of things that happen 
tend to favor the wealthy and the rich and the corporations, 
and maybe that’s another over-simplification. One of my 
reasons when I talked about Republicans and Democrats, it 


seems to me that, my recollection is that Republicans always 


seem to favor giving breaks to those “the haves”, and have a 
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convenient disregard for the “have nots.” Nowadays, I think 
the middle class, the so called middle class is like the “have 
nots.” 

IRITANTI; Yeah, the wages are not keeping up with the cost of living 
and a few other things. The proportion of the wealthy and 
the number of millionaires and billionaires seems to be 
increasing every year. 

ENOMOTO: Right, there’s more and more distance between “the haves” 


and “have nots” which is, I think, a bad sign for society. 


IRITANI: Okay. I think that'll be all. I appreciate your patience and 


we'll try to get our book out. Thank you very much, Mr. 
Enomoto. 
[Conclusion of Interview with Jerry Enomoto] 
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COMPENSATION 
DOESN’T CHEAPEN 
REDRESS CAUSE 


Editor: 


As national chair of the Japa- 
nese American Citizens League’s 
Legislative Education Committee, 
1 feel a responsibility to share 
some thoughts about the recent 
public expression of some old and 
phony feelings of a supposed -*‘si- 
lent majority’’ of Japanese Amer- 
icans who oppose monetary re- 
dress. I hate to:replay a tape be- 
cause I feel that it has all been 
said many times over, but I need 
to get if off my chest. 

The_ideg that monetary pay: 
ment j 
ridicul 


neither be excused nor cheap- 
ened. The statements of some that 
some benefits accrued to us, be- 
cause the internment opened up 
new horizons for us, are the kind 
of thing that does cheapen the ex- 
perience. The kind of propaganda 
and lies perpetuated by (S.I.) 
Hayakawa and others who share 
his views also cheapen the issue. 


What particularly galls me 
about the thinking reflected in 
this viewpoint is the premise that 
fthere is something noble about 
surviving an experience like in- 
ternment and maintaining the 
facade that ‘‘bygones will be by- 
gones,’’ while a pat on the back 
and an apology will take care of 
\everything. 

There seems to be within some 
of us a continuing anxiety about 
who we are and how we are seen 
by our fellow Americans. This 
anxiety apparently carries with it 
a need to deny ourselves a right 


. The internment was an | 
ugly fact of history that can 


AUGUST 18, 


1987 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


that all Americans have, and that 
is to obtain monetary redress 
when one is injured while without 
fault. Who can deny that Ameri- 
can citizens who were locked up, 
without cause or trial, some for as 
long as three years, were injured? 


There is nothing cheap or dirty 


-about money. What people some--..: 


times do for it’may be. The 
$20,000. is symbolic payment for 
what happened. No one is naive 
enough to believe that it pays for 
the years lost, the emotional and 
physical injuries suffered, or the 
dollars lost. 


It may be well for some to rec- 
ognize that all surviving internees 
are not wealthy, or even well off. 
Just as recent studies have shown 
that Japanese Americans are not 
all geniuses, there are former 
internees who could use the 
$20,000. Are we too proud to 
acknowledge that? 


I have long believed that there 
are too many of us who are part 
of a ‘‘silent majority,’’ most of 


the time when we don’t have the 


guts to speak out when we 
‘should. 


I don’t believe that there is any 
‘‘silent majority’’ who oppose 
monetary redress. At least I hope 
that we have. shed the chains of 
mental second class citizenship 
enough to recognize that real 
pride is that which allows us to 
stand up and demand what all 
Americans accept as part of our 
justice system—payment for in- 


Continued on Page 2 


‘From Page | 
juries received when one is an in- 
_nocent victim. 


Therefore, individual redress 


payment is not welfare; it is 
another step in recognizing that 


Japanese Americans are ruled by 
the same laws as al] other Ameri- 
CANS.o. 4 

As for those Japanese Ameri- 


- cans who are misguided enough 
>to call opposition to redress a 


‘ 


‘matter of ‘‘pride,"’ I suggest that 
> you have sy definition of 
. the word. I also suggest that if 
; you can’t help the cause, at least 
‘don’t hurt it. 


Jerry Enomoto 
“Sacramento. 


Sacramento Bee 
1994 


sui ok; 


Randy Imai, president of the Sacra- 
mento chapter of the Japanese Ameri- 
can Citizens League, said Enomoto is 


dous experience in law enforcement, his 
commitment to community involvement 
and his deep personal integrity will en- 
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other people,” Enomoto said “You teel a~ 


“I think I developed a sense of not 
wanting to see bad things happen to 


. The sting of injustice that resulted in 


imprisonment based solely on his eth- 
responsibility to do what you can to see field.” 


able him to serve the people with dis- 
that people are treated fairly. If you are 


tiriction,” Boxer said. 
- nicity carved a craving for fairness into 
in a position to prevent injustice from 
. happening, then you do something 
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Marshal: He ran state’s 
prison system in the ’70s 


Continued from page B! 
the National Japanese American 
Student Relocation Council, the 
native of San Francisco left Tule 
Lake to attend college in Chicago. 
He subsequently graduated from 
the University of California, 
__Berkeley, with a B.A. in psycholo- 
RY. 

He continued his education and 
in 1951 earned an M.A. in social 
welfare, specializing in delinquen- 
cy prevention and control. After 
working for nine months in San 
Francisco's public welfare depart- 
ment, Enomoto joined San Quen- 
tin as a counselor in 19652. By 
1970, he had risen to Deputy Su- 
perintendent at Soledad. 

The next year, he became the 
first Japanese American warden 
on the mainland when he was ap- 


pointed Superintendent of Califor: ” 


nia Institution for Women and 
California Correctional Institu- 
tion. In 1975, Enomoto became 
the first Asian American appoint- 
ed as director of a state depart- 
ment when he was put in charge 
of the Department of Corrections. 

Since his departure from the de- 
partment in 1980, Enomoto has 
taught in the criminal Justice divi- 
sion at California State Universi- 
ty, Sacramento, and has worked 
us a consultant to criminal justice 
agencies and as an export witness 
on correctional systems, 

Now at an age when many are 
planning for retiroment, Enomoto 
ig preparing to take on new du- 
ties. 

“This is a presidential appoint. 
ment. I am not so old that I didn't 
consider it an honor,” said Enomo- 
to, 68. “This is a different kind of 
job. The differences appealed to 
mo. 

In addition to his professional 
work, Enomoto has been active in 
community affairs, He has served 
a8 national president of tho Japa- 
nese American Citizens League 
and president of the local chapter 
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This is a presidential 
appointment. I am not 
so old that I didn’t 
consider it an honor. 


Jerry Enomoto : 


‘of the Asian Pacific American Co- 
alition. Enomoto was recently , 
named as a recipient of the 
JACL's Japanese American of the 
Biennium Award, Imai said. 

Dressed in ‘a'Cal T-shirt in his - 
Pocket area home, Enomoto 
showed off a study lined with 
‘plaques recognizing his commit- 
ment to service. He recalled the . 
differences in taking over the top . 
position in state corrections. 

“I knew much more about what 
was going on and what I might da 
to add my touch to the operation,” ' 
Enomoto said. “But in this posi- 
tion now, I have a lot to learn. My | 
plan is to go in and observe, get 
acquainted with the staff.” 

The Eastern District, headquar- 
tered in Sacramento, includes 34 
inland counties from the Tehacha- 
pi Mountains to the Oregon bor- 
der. The 75 employees are respon- 
sible for conducting fugitive inves- 
tigations involving CBCApG, extra- 
ditions, parole and probation vio- 
lation, 

They are involved with war- 
rants for drug enforcement, fail- 
ure to appear and bond defaults. 
The deputies also provide judicial] 
and courtroom security for the 
federal judges and protection for 
the judges and their families, if 
necossary. They transport prison- 
ers, safeguard witnesses and may 
be asked to quell disturbances at 
national parks and militaty in- 
Ktnllationn, 


ope 
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aving been absent from 

the pages of the PC for. 
quite a while, it is a real pleasure to 
be invited to write from the perspec- 
tive of six months as a United States 
Marshal. When asked how it is, 
quickly recall several phone calls 
from friends,who were awed at the 
prospect of my acting like Tommy 
Lee Jones in the “Fugitive.” Also 
some who called me “\“'yatt” were 
really exercising their imagination. 
In a more serious vein, more than a 
few have commented upon the 
irony of my journey as an inmate 
from the wartime U.S. concentration 
camp at Tule Lake,through the 
stewardship of the California prison 


system, to wearing the badge of the 


U.S.Marshal, whose jurisdiction 
happens to take in Tule Lake. 

Considering the high profile place 
of police in a society so fearful of 
crime today, as well as one still not 
free of racism, an Asian American in 
a visible law enforcement position is 
perhaps a good thing too. 

!, like many of our friends , knew 
little about the Marshal's Service, 
which has a rich history going back 
to the days of George Washington, 
when U.S. Marshals were the first 
federal law men. Since then, legend- 
ary outlaws like Billy the Kid, have 
been hunted down and killed by 
U.S. marshals, like Pat Garrett. 

The low key Marshal’s Service 
actually plays a much greater role in 
fighting crime today than most 
know. A good example is the 
participation of five of our deputy 
marshals in a strike force of local, 
state, and federal officers which 
recently targeted violent criminals in 
the Sacramento area over a period 
of two months and arrested over 60. 
Such networking of police agencies 
has proven very effective in many ” 
jurisdictions. 

The priority job of the Marshal’s 
Service is protection of the federal 
judges and courts. The witness 
protection program, so often por- 
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on the job as 


U.S. 


Former JACLnational president 


reflects on his first year 


trayed on TV and films, ‘is the 
responsibility of the Marshal’s 
Service. The transportation of 
federal prisoners between prisons, 
from prisons and jails to courts, is 
another large job. In fact, | was 
really surprised to find that the 
Service operates two 747s,which fly 
prisoners around the country on a 
full time basis. 

The management and care of 
assets seized from criminals by 
federal law enforcement officers is 
another important task, one that 


generates over a billion dollars in 
assets to the government on an 
annual basis. The U.S. 
marshal,which is a presidential 
appointment,of whom there are 97 
in the United States,is nominated by 
a U.S. Senator (in my case, Senator 
Barbara Boxer) to the President, who 
submits the nominee to the Senate, 
which then must confirm the ap- 
pointment. It is a long process 
which took all of nine months. 
There is a current move to 
depoliticize the marshal’s position 


by making it subject to the merit 
system. Not withstanding the fact 
that1 am a political appoiritee, the 
proposed change would be a posi- 
tive and logical one. The marshal’s 
job is an administrative one. Here, 
the Eastem District of California 
covers 34 inland counties extending 
from Bakersfield to the Oregon 
border. The day - day management 
of the district is the job of the Chief 
Deputy Marshal, a veteran of the 
Service, and a professional law 
enforcement officer. Although | am 
no stranger to law enforcement, | 
am fortunate to find myself in 
charge of a district with a reputation 
for efficiency, and a Chief who | 
trust and am compatible with. 

| also have made it a point to get 
some first hand knowledge of the 
Marshal's Service by accompanying 


. the deputy marshals on. various 


assignments, something that gives 
me more knowledge, and makes the 
job much more stimulating for me. 

A different expérience occurred 
recently when | participated in a 
“Nevada Days” parade in Carson 
City, as part of a U.S.Marshal’s 


. Posse, an organization sponsored by 


the Marshal’s Service in several 
states. The Posses have been a big 
hit at various events, and are a 
positive PR asset to the Marshal’s 
Service. | pe rere 

Recently, the Marshal’s Service 
announed the first examination in 
some time for Deputy U.S. Mar- 
shals, with the Director emphasizing 
a targeted recruitment drive for 
minorities and women, with diversi- 
fication of the Service as a major 
goal. Utilizing community based - 
organizations and minority peace 
officer organizations, in addition to 
the usual recruitment sources, we 
hope to increase the number of 
minorities and women taking the 
test. 

Finally, as 1994 ends, Dorothy 
and | continue to count our bless- 
ings that we are able to be active 
and productive at this time in our 
lives. In that spirit, we wish all of 
our JACL friends a healthy and 
prosperous future. 


: Letters to > the. Editor 
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Affirmative Action Is All | About Equal Opporniiniee 


Dear Editor: 


There are some things that I 
read in the paper, hear on the ra- 
dio, or see on the tube that push 
my buttons enough to respond 
publicly. 

I’m sure that Bill Kashiwagi, 
when he wrote “Food for Thought 
on Affirmative Action” in the 
March 13 issue of the Hokubei 
Mainichi, fully expected reac- 
tions when he concluded, “Let’s 
talk about it.” While I mean no 
personal disrespect to Bill, I be- 
lieve that he is way off the track, 
and miles off course. So let’s talk 
about it. 

In discussing an issue as vola- 
tile as affirmative action today, 
we can find many sources of opin- 
ion, informed and uninformed, 
including those of editorial writ- 
ers like Morton Zuckerman. I’m 
not a “think tanker,” but you don’t 
have to think much to debunk his 


“analysis” of what affirmative 
action is all about. 

For example, is it nonsense to 
strive for a-workforce that more 
or less mirrors the population as 
a whole? That’s what ‘oie is 
all about. 

One fact that Zuckerman and 
Bill need to: understand: is, that 
there. are no “preferences” being 
given to anyone. There are no 
quotas, either. Both are lies being 
circulated by the backers of the 
California Civil Rights Initiative 
and are simply not true. In Cali: 
fornia, the only preference in’ state 
jobs is given to veterans. 

We don’t need to debate 
whether newly arrived immi- 
grants of color deserve to be 
treated differently from those who 
have been here longer, or whether 
minorities are better off today 
than yesterday..The point: to un- 
derstand is that. people of color, 
including Asian Pacific Ameri- 
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cans, continue to be low on the 
totem pole of equal opportunity. 
That’s what this debate about 
affirmative action should. be 
about: equal opportunity, 
_ No thinking person can possi- 
bly believe that we live in a color- 
blind society, or play on a level 


field.’ Sure, we’ve come a long . 


way, but we’ve got a long way to 
go, baby! 

_ We’ve read enough by now to 
notice that all studies done to date 
clearly show that-people of color 
— again including Asian Pacific 
Americans — and women are still 


‘underrepresented at the upper ley- 


els of employment i in both the pri- 
vate and public sectors. 

‘It ought to impress us that 
many corporations and business 
leaders have endorsed affirmative 
action as a necessary tool to 
change that, because it is not only 
fair, but good business. 

To respond to Bill’s question 
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about whether this “revelation on 
affirmative action” is news to me, 
no, it’s not news, and I regret that 
anyone, especially a person of 

color, would be impressed by 
such garbage. 

To keep this brief, let me con- 
clude with this observation. To 
buy into Gov: Pete Wilson’s game 
and characterize affirmative ac- 
tion as “chicanery and deceit 
camouflaged in a hypocritical 
package” strikes me as appal- 
lingly ignorant. 

Wilson’s attacks on affirma- 
tive action do not reflect ‘‘forti- 
tude”; -they reveal him as an op- 
portunistic politician who sees 
nothing wrong with engaging in 
racial politics of the worst kind 
for political gain. 


Jerry Enomoto 

Asian Pacific Americans for 
Affirmative Action 
Sacramento 


Nisei of the Biennium 


JERRY ENOMOTO 
Politics / Public Affairs 


Jerry Enomoto was the first Asian American to be appointed as a prison 
warden in the mainland United States and a department director in the 
California state government. He has been recognized for his pioneering 


efforts as a government administrator and his international contributions to 


penal systems and law enforcement. m In 1993, Mr. Enomoto was 
honored with an appointment by President Bill Clinton to the U.S. Marshal of the Eastern 

District of California. w “! had the privilege of nominating Mr. Enomoto to President 
Clinton for United States Marshal in the Eastern District of California,” wrote U.S. Senator 
Barbara Boxer. m “My judicial advisory committee and | found his record in the field of 
criminal justice to be extremely impressive.” mw As U.S. Marshal, Mr. Enomoto will be 

responsible for the management and direction of the Eastern District Office of the U.S. 

Marshal Service, the largest district in the nation with 34 counties. He will also serve as 

executive officer of the federal courts, responsible for the disbursement of funds for the 

United States Attorney, the United States Court, and the United States Marshals Office. 

m Senator Boxer also stated, “Mr. Enomoto's professional background, and his record of 
community service is exceptional. He is deeply involved in many community groups, and has 
been recognized for his many civic contributions by the City of Sacramento's Human Rights 

and Fair Housing Commission, Northern California Asian Peace Officers Association, the 

California Senate and Assembly, as well as numerous others. Mr. Enomoto is a sterling 

example of a person who has made a tremendous impact in his community both as a 
professional and as a community leader.” m Mr. Enomoto was JACL National President 
from 1966-70, and currently serves as the Chairperson of the JACL Legislative Education 
Committee. He is also President of the Board of Directors of Friends Outside, an organization 


providing services to families of those incarcerated in California prisons, as well as a board 


member of Visions Inc., a nonprofit mental health agency and Asian Legal Services Outreach. 


ENOMOTO: 


[Noboru] in West Sacramento. Those families have been 
really ostracized, and had a hard time. . . . 

I don’t harbor any feelings like that at all, Frank. My feeling 
is that those guys took a position, or took a stand that they 
thought was right. To me, in that kind of circumstance, I 
probably might be in the minority, but I think that it takes a 
hell of a lot of guts to take that kind of position and stand on 
your principles and all that. I think in some ways, harder to 
do that than to go [into the service]. If you’re drafted you go 
and serve. If you feel the only way to do something positive 
is to volunteer, you volunteer. But, whatever each of us do, 
we do because of what we feel in here. I’m not... I don’t feel 
I have the right to judge other people of what they do. You 
make the decisions and you live by the results of those 
decisions. Now, those guys took a principled position. Took a 
lot of guts to make those decisions. 

Now, the JACL took a position like at a fairly recent 
convention to sort of back off and use words like healing, 
which I think is a fair and just position. I don’t know who 
the person was, but I remember reading in the PC [Paciftc 
Citizen, JACL newspaper], a veteran of the 442nd, guy who 
had been through all that stuff and he said that. Now, I think 


coming from somebody like that, that position means more 


because this is guy who was out there and risked his life and 
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saw people next to him die and he is saying, those people, we 
ought to leave them alone. They did what they thought was 
right and let it be. I’m glad the guy said that. Personally, I 
always felt that way. 

IRITANI: Yes, it doesn’t make much sense to try to figure out. It just 
happened at the time. 

Do you mind if we go to another area? 

ENOMOTO: No. 

IRITANT: Regarding your family, and . . . your father, brother and sister 
are in Japan while you and your mother are over here. 
{Mentioned in the interview of 12-5-95] How did that 
happen? 

ENOMOTO: I think you may agree that Issei generally, tended to be 
private individuals. At least my mother was, a private 
individual. I thought she was a very strong woman. She 
brought me up by herself, literally. She wasn’t much about 


talking too much about her herself. I think she came over 


from Japan by herself. I remember seeing my father from 


time time when he came to the states because he was a 
business man, an import-export person. But some family 
reason, the details were unknown to me, my mother came 
here. They would visit, but they never reconciled. To my 
knowledge, I have a couple of sisters in Japan, always were in 


Japan. I don’t know them. I’ve never met them. I've never 
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been to Japan, yet. So, [chuckle] I have more non-Japanese 
friends who have been to Japan than me. 

IRITANT: You mention sisters. Were there any brothers? 

ENOMOTO: No. Again, not to my knowledge. 

IRITANI: Then, besides your mother, there weren't any extended 
family--uncles or relatives? 

ENOMOTO: No. The only people I was ever exposed to or remember 
when I was a child were friends. There were a couple of 
people who were almost like relatives. They were very close 
to my mother. I remember them. You know, you call them 
“auntie” and stuff like that--they may not really be aunties, 
but you call them aunties. 

IRITANT: Now, family relationship today ... What was your first 
wife’s name? 

ENOMOTO: | Joyce. 

IRITANI: I don’t know if I ever met her. She was with you at 
Tehachapi? 

ENOMOTO: | Yes. She passed away in 1980. 

IRITANI: She was still young yet. 

[End Tape 1, Side A.] 

[Begin Tape 1, Side B] 

IRITANI: We're still talking about Mr. Enomoto’s family. 

ENOMOTO: We were talking about my first wife, Joyce. 


It turned out that she actually. . . it came rather suddenly. We 
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ENOMOTO: 


IRITANT: 
ENOMOTO: 


of 
had no idea. We had never had a diagnosis like that, turned 
out that she had lung cancer. She never smoked. But, in any 
Cventie. + 
How old was she? 
She was fifty five. 
Oh, still quite young. This happened while you were at 
Tehachapi? 
No, this happened while I was Director of Corrections, here 
in Sacramento. 
But she was with you in Tehachapi. Okay. With Dorothy, 
you met her while you were here in Sacramento with the 
Department of Corrections? 
No, I had met her years ago when I had not yet attained the 
appointment as warden at Tehachapi. This was before that. I 
was at management level, but I was not that high. In the 
course of that kind of assignment, I met her years ago in 
southern California. She worked for the Department of 
Corrections at the women’s prison in southern California. in 
Corona. I met her at some kind of training conference. 


That’s where I first saw her. 


You probably met here and there. . . and got married. 


Yes, you're fortunate if, in your lifetime, you can have more 
than one relationship of a rich nature. I always felt for years 


that when I was National President of the JACL and I had the 
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JACL history and experiences, and Joyce was with me all that 
time. She was very supportive and she was known by all the 
JACL folks. Then, in more recent years, we have been 
married now fifteen years, Dorothy and I, and I find that 
she’s--it sounds corny, but I think that she puts my well being 
ahead of her own. She is very. . . extra supportive. I think 
you're fortunate if you have that kind... . 
You got married in Sacramento? 
We got married in Carson City, Nevada. You know -- no 
fuss, no big ceremony [chuckle]. Second marriage . . . you just 
go ahead and do it. 
It seems like you have a good marriage. What are some 
instances between you two, or did you hear anything from 
the outside--especially people who don’t understand. .. . 
Bi-racial marriage? 
Yes, mixed marriage. 
I think we’re fortunate in one sense that I had never . . . very 
seldom. .. Dorothy can recount just couple of instances in all 
this time that we’ve been together where she felt in any way 
treated with lack of respect or anything, by Japanese folks, in 
the Japanese American community. She feels accepted. No 
one has ever given her reason to feel uncomfortable. 


Because, at most of the Nihonjin events we go to, she is the 


only black there, and so we laugh about it. She laughs, “a 
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thousand Japanese and me” and all that, but she feels. . . . 
But, of course, you can’t deny reality. You can sense these 
things. People look at you funny. And the most notable, 
funny looks that we get are, if it’s an African American 
group; it’s African American men. With Nihonjin group, it’s 
women. She is more sensitive than] am. “You notice, how 
those people are looking at us? And I say, “Yeah,” and the 
more she said that, the more I began to become more 
observant. 

We've had a few incidents where we go into a place, a 
restaurant or something. When they try to seat us in some 
place next to the kitchen or where they have the dirty dishes 
piled up in a cart, I always tell them, “Hey, not here, over 
there”. At first, I didn’t care, but she cares. She’s very 
sensitive. She says, “We’re not going to sit here. We’re going 
over there [laughter]. Stuff like, subtle things. Sometimes, 
only occasionally have we been subjected to that overt, 
insulting kind of stuff. But, I can see that happens to a greater 
degree to her, than it does to me. I think there’s a distinction 
where in the “pecking order”, usually blacks are at the bottom 
of the “pecking order.” 

It seems whenever they go anyplace, theater or whatever, this 


is the one thing that comes to mind, is how are we going to 


be accepted. I always felt for people in that group the first 
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thing comes to their mind. You talk about it maybe before 
you go. Do you? 

Oh yes, sure. I think as time passes, those things you don’t 
get concerned about it as much. Early on, we were more 
sensitive to that kind of stuff. When people, like nowadays, 
they talk about affirmative action and you find idiots like 
Wilson talking about a color blind society. You wonder if 
they have their heads in the sand. They don’t know what the 
hell is going on around them. No way can you think we live 
in a color blind society, if you are a person of color. Especially 
somebody like us--Dorothy and I--we see too much that 
denies the idea that there is a color blind society. 

Do you know if there are couples like your situation? 

We know of mixed marriages. Dorothy has a very close 
friend, a black lady married to a Jewish man, and they live 
down south in Beverly Hills. They come and visit us 
occasionally. Stay. We go down there and visit them 
occasionally. One of her best friends. We know others like 
that--a black and white couple. I met one other couple 
sometime. I don’t remember who they were. We don’t know 
of any same as us--an Asian man with an African American 
wife or vice versa. African American man with an Asian 


wife. Now that’s more common I think, than the other way 


around. 


IRRITANT: 
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Even African American man and white or Caucasian. 

We have Nisei, Japanese Americans who say that they have 
never had any black friends, other than co-workers. So they 
have no feel or real close relationship. So if you have no 
friends from a certain group, how can you understand them? 
How can you relate to them? So, you are more easily sucked 
in by the stereotypes, and usually, negative stereotypes. 
Yeah, I read where whole families are ostracized by the 
others. Maybe from both sides, and they just go their own 
ways without too much relationships on a friendly basis 
between them. You don’t have children between the two of 
you. I imagine there are implications with children out of 
those kinds of marriages? 

Yeah, I’m told that. Personal experiences are not there 
because we don’t have kids between us. Dorothy had three 
daughters. The oldest one died of complications of sickle cell 
as matter of fact. She passed away about 1982. It finally 
affected her heart. That disease tends to attack the vital 
organs. She was not expected to live beyond childhood, but 
she grew up. I think she passed away when she was thirty 


two. Then we have three grandsons. 


Okay. Off the record, we talked about your health. You were 


saying you have some arthritis? Taking some medication for 


it or going to a chiropractor, did you say? 


oo 

ENOMOTO: Actually, when they diagnosed it as arthritis in the right hip, 
he referred me to an orthopedic surgeon. And I went to see 
him, and he took further X-rays and indicated that I had 
significant arthritic involvement in the right hip, but, after 
watching me walk around, [Interruption] said that nowadays, 
he does not recommend or consider surgery--artificial joint 
replacement for that condition, unless the condition 
becomes such that it is very painful. Then, he lets the extent 
of pain determine whether he recommends surgery. So 
when I went to a chiropractor, I’ve been going to see him for 
several months. They go through a lot of stuff--Xrays, they 
manipulate. He looks at the whole thing and concentrating 
on the spine. He says I have improved significantly, as he 
sees me as a chiropractor, from the time I first walked in, he 
says I don’t limp as much. He says, obviously, I can’t cure 
arthritis. There is no cure, but he thinks he can help me to 
get better. So, that’s what I’ve been doing. 

IRITANI: When did this condition come on? 

ENOMOTO: Couple of years ago--a year and half maybe. I started to hurt 
and I started to limp. I couldn’t figure out what's the matter, 
so I went to the doctor, first of all, he thought I had pulled a 
groin muscle. Then, he finally said we’d better check the hip. 


It might be a hip problem. “Sure enough,” he said, “you 


have arthritis in the right hip.” 
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Yeah, you do walk around with a noticeable limp, but .. . 
Looking over your life, you’ve had a very interesting and 
fruitful life with many interesting experiences. Who do you 
consider important in your life? People or experiences? 
You’re almost seventy [chuckle]. Well you’ve got another 
thirty years, [Laughter by both] 
Like George Burns? 
Anyway, some important people that influenced you, that 
you admire? 
Well, obviously, it goes without saying that most of how I 
came to be, where I got to, and who I am, I owe to my mother. 
Dorothy, laughs. She claims she spoils me and all that, 
which is true. She does. But she says, “Your mother started 
this process.” She says, “I’m just continuing it.” She 
[mother] did. I think despite the fact that she had to work 
hard. And initially, she was a private person, but I think she 
came from wealth in Japan. I think her family had a lumber 
business or something. 
What Ken [Prefecture in Japan] did she come from? 
She’s from Yokohama. My father was Tokyo. She was a very 
private person, but then she was also very strong willed. So 
she becomes a domestic and makes a living that way and 


supports me. She was single-minded about me. Her 


overwhelming thing was that she had to get me into college. 
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You know how Issei were. All that I owe to her. Beyond 
that, Dr.--the Togasaki family, particularly, Dr. Kazue who is 
now passed on, but, she kept on my case about... “You have 
a good mind, you should be an honor student, blah, blah. . . .” 
She was always on my case--about my habits. I got into 
college because I had the short service thing and the GI bill 
helped me to go to school. But my mother, of course, was 
instrumental. And Dr. Togasaki, who kept on my case and 
one time I remember saying, “I’m going to drop out and get a 
job.” “No, no; you won't drop out because if you drop out 
you'll never go back.” She knew me better than I knew 
myself. So, I stayed, and she urged me to get a graduate 
degree. So, I went on to get a masters in social work which 
got me started in corrections and all that stuff. You know, 
these are very important people to me. Of course, along the 
way other people have helped. I remember I worked when I 
was a youngster, well, relative youngster, I think I was still a 
graduate student, I worked as a counselor at the Buchanan 
Street YMCA in San Francisco. Initially, Fred Hoshiyama was 
a director and after that, he was succeeded by Yori Wada. I 
worked as a day camp counselor at the “Y” in the summer for 


Yori. 


What year were you at the “Y”? 


ENOMOTO: _ This was early ‘50s, because I remember, I think in 1955, I 
became president of the San Francisco Chapter JACL. That’s 
another thing, my motivation for getting involved in JACL 
was the result of Dr. Kazue’s urging. Because at one point I 
didn’t. .. . care but she pushed me into that, and I ended up 
being very active in JACL. 

IRITANI: Most Issei parents did encourage their children to continue 
with their education. There were five in our family. We 
grew up ona farm and we were happy to see September and 
the first day of school came around, and we didn’t have to get 
out and work. [laughter by both]. That’s one thing I 
remember about my parents, that they encouraged us to 
continue on in school and go on to college. 

Were there other people that you remember who 
influenced you in your life? Other people that you had met 
through those years? 

ENOMOTO: Of course, I mentioned several people already, especially like 
Yori Wada and, I said Fred Hoshiyama. 

IRITANI: He was with the YMCA program, too, huh? 


ENOMOTO: Yeah, they were both executive directors of Buchanan Street 


“Y”. Fred first and then Yori succeeded him. And I knew 
Yori when he was the director of Booker T. Washington 
Community Center in San Francisco, which was largely a 


black center. And I knew him then. And he had a group of 
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Sansei youngsters who were pre-delinquent, shaky. He asked 
me to take the group, create a club or something, and sort of 
be advisor to these kids, which I did. That kind of stuff had 
something to do with where I ended up, ultimately. And he 
had a lot of influence in that regard. He later on was a board 
member of the California Youth Authority, if you remember. 
Yori was. 

IRITANI: Your college class. . . you went to Berkeley, right? You took 
sociology, social work? 

ENOMOTO: My bachelor’s degree was a liberal arts degree with 
concentration in psychology. Then I went two years to the 
School of Social Welfare and got a MSW. And there, I don’t 
remember anyone professor or instructor in that school. I got 
into the school, because I was uncertain what I wanted to do, 
like a lot of people. I wandered into the school one day, and I 
talked to a faculty member. He sat down and talked to me 
about the school, and the curriculum, and stuff like that, and 
I developed an interest. At one point, I didn’t know what I 
wanted to do. 

I liked to write, so I was going to become a journalist. 
Maybe I was going to be a lawyer and all that. I was 
discouraged in journalism, I remember, because the person I 


talked to in the School of Journalism said, well, I mean, he 


practically said that there’s no future in journalism for you. 
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At that time, there was no Bill Hosokawa [writer for the 
Denver Post] or these anchors and these people in the media 
who are now Asians. It was not a field that was open to.... 
At that time were the Niseis going into science and 
mathematics and engineering? 
I think when I was going to Cal, most of the Nisei were 
physical science people, chemistry, optometry, medicine-- 
that kind of stuff. There were very few Nisei or Asians in 
the people-related services. 
Women went into education and teaching? 
Nursing, education and teaching, yes. That was another way 
a fellow like Yori was unusual. He was a human services 
type of guy. He was very active in the Stiles Hall YMCA on 
the Berkeley campus when he was there. 

Of course, he was there before I was. I was in the Scouts, 
and I think the scouting program was good for me, 
identifying with a group, and there was a feeling of 
camaraderie and all that. They teach you certain values. So 
that was very helpful to me. 

As far as a career is concerned when I went to work for 
Corrections, there were very few Asians in that field. People 
would laugh. So when I had some rank in the department, 


they would joke that I was a token minority or something. 


When I became the warden at Tehachapi, that was an 
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appointment, and that and the director’s job were the only 
two jobs I had in Corrections that were not merit system. The 
first one was a Reagan appointment, the Warden thing. I say- 
-now some people may not agree--I say, and I understand that 
I didn’t get the job at that time, I didn’t become a Warden 
because I was Japanese American. But, I don’t think that I 
would have got the job had not the Director, at that time, Ray 
Procunier had looked around and _ he got the idea that, “Hey, 
this is an all white operation,” and so he needed to get some 
diversity. He knew me and knew that I had ability. So, and 
he liked me. So he ends up recommending me for the job. 
But, I think if somebody asks me if that is affirmative action, I 
would say, “Yes, it is a part of affirmative action”, because if it 
wasn’t for his concern or feeling about that, I never would 
have. . . there were plenty of competent people when I was 
there. There was no reason why he should select me unless 
he had that interest. I knew he had that interest. 

When I became Director, I succeeded him. He 
recommended me for the job. So, I might never have made 
Director had it not been for him. He was a white guy who 
had some sensitivity about what was going on. In the 
Department of Corrections, like most outfits like that, 


especially in law enforcement, tends to be a white dominated 


organization; a white, male dominated organization. Unless 
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somebody is there in a policy making level that has some 
sensitivity and concern about “we ought to open this thing 
up a little bit’, it doesn’t happen. So I feel like that’s 
significant. 

Going back to the time you spent with the YMCA, did you 
happen to meet or know Dave Tatsuno? A lifetime member 
and swims everyday I understand. 

Yes, he’s also a skin diver and an expert in that area, and he 
still does it, right? 

He takes movies underwater. 

Isn't he in the late his ‘70s? He must be in tremendous shape. 
Yeah, I know he is a long time YMCA person. 

Was he a member or part of staff? 

I think he was a volunteer, he was never an employee of the 
YMCA, I don’t think. I knew him and his identification with 
the “Y”, but I was never. ... You know Dave is quite a bit 
older than I am, and I don’t consider myself a peer of Dave’s. 
He was firm believer of the YMCA. 

You mention here and there about affirmative action. Let’s 
explore that a bit. It seems that every person, especially a 
minority and colored are involved, and got to where they are 
because of affirmative action. There is no denying it. 


Frank, I think it is unfortunate that there are people among 


our folks that do deny that. How else can you explain 
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somebody like Steve Nakashima. He denies it. He thinks 
affirmative action didn’t have a damn thing to do with his 
success. 

Yes, and Nao Takasugi. 

Yeah, he’s another one. They are the Asian equivalent of 
Ward Connerly. 

Do you think there is something really there that has to do 
with their ethnicity and level playing field or is it more 
politically inspired. In Judge Nakashima’s case [he is not a 
judge], he’s an appointee to UC Trustees and he has to go 
along, right? 

There are some Regents who are not Wilson appointees, 
right? There were some appointed by Willie Brown when he 
was Speaker. There are several sources from which they 
appoint to the Regents, so I guess, most of them are Wilson 
appointees--Carmona and Brophy. Brophy is a personal 
friend of the Governor and he opposes him, flat out opposes 
him on this issue. To me, Asians like Steve Nakashima who 
take that kind of position, I don’t think they do it politically. 
But, in their guts they believe that. Believe that they are as 
good as anybody else--that he is a successful attorney and 


CPA. I think he is both. And he got there and not a god 


damn thing to do with affirmative action. Nobody gave him 
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anything. I did it all on my own, and that kind of stuff. I 
think that’s where he’s coming from. 

By and large, it helped a lot of people. 

Yeah. One of the troubles of somebody like him is that he 
fails to recognize that maybe, maybe he never got help from 
anybody in his life which I doubt very much. But, he thinks 
that. He believes that, “I lifted myself by my own boot 
straps.” He believes that kind of stuff. But he fails to 
appreciate the fact that there’s a lot of other people who can’t 
lift themselves up by their own straps. They need help and 
they got help. My understanding is that this guy Connerly 
had at one point--he’s a businessman, he profited by set- 


asides--and now that he made it. ... 


[End Tape 1, Side B] 


[Begin Tape 2, Side A] 
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You were elected foreman of this [grand] jury service. 
That’s another interesting thing, when I think about it. The 
grand jury was empaneled and the judge that was responsible 


for overseeing the grand jury during that particular year was 


Judge Jimmy Long, an African American Judge, a long time 


personal friend of Dorothy’s, and later on, a friend of mine. 
He encouraged me to express an interest in being the 
foreman. Although I can’t say that this.... 


What was the date? 
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That I was in the Grand Jury? I think it was ’93-’94. 
‘93-'94? Just one year? 


Yeah, Grand Jury is a one year thing. 


[Interruption. Jerry’s wife Dorothy brings some coffee and there is a short 
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greeting and conversation] 

Anyway, he encouraged me to express an interest in being the 
foreman, which several people did. And, of course the Judge 
selects the foreman. He interviewed the people. 

The jury people don’t elect? 

No, the judge selects the person. 

Grand Jury? 

Grand Jury. County Grand Jury. So, I ended up being the 
person the judge selected to be the foreman. Although I 
couldn’t swear to this, it is my understanding that I was again 
the first Asian American to be foreman of a Sacramento 
County Grand Jury. 

Was it an interesting case or you had several cases to 
consider? 

What it is, is that the Grand Jury by its own initiative looks 
into certain organizations, certain county governmental 
entities. And they also look into things requested by other 
people, by the citizens. If a citizen writes and raises certain 


questions, or something about a government entity or a 


government person, an Official... . 
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How many people make up the Grand Jury? Twelve? 

No, there are more than that. There were at least twenty 
people. I forgot the exact number. 

They meet every day for a year? 

Not every day. The Grand Jury does its business by breaking 
up into committees of certain discreet functions. And the 
committees meet on a pretty regular basis, perhaps once a 
week, perhaps more. And the foreman sits in on all the 
committees as an ex-officio member. 

The other jury members, were they selected by the judge? 
No, no. the Grand Jury. . . all these people are called in if they 
agree to serve. And the whole process is a random process. 
It’s sorta like ping pong balls. They draw them out and it’s a 
random sampling thing. 

What were some of the cases, or issues, or investigations? 

I think the most notable thing that happened during the year 
this Grand Jury existed concerned the District Attorney’s 
office. A couple of senior members of the DA’s office came to 
the judge and said they had some serious concerns about the 


DA's office. The judge did not order, but suggested to me that 


perhaps the Grand Jury should hear these people. So we 


called them in to a private, confidential session. They made 
their statements which were largely . . . these people were 


opposing then District Attorney Steve White who as you 
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remember was a very controversial person. So they were 
making a lot of accusations about him and his 
administration. 

So, we spent a lot of time interviewing members of the 
DA’s staff, including the DA himself, and looking into all 
these allegations about impropriety and all that. But we 
didn’t find any. There was no impropriety that was a 
violation of the law. Maybe there were differing opinions 
about his administrative style; how he ran the office. That 
was probably the most notable project the Grand Jury tackled 
that year. But there were other areas of County and City 
government--we looked into the affirmative action program 
of the county, just to evaluate it, and things of that nature. 
The grand jury system is very good, worthwhile? 

I think it serves a definite function--like keeping operations 
honest and having a group look at it. 

What sort of compensation? Probably mostly volunteer? 
There was a minimum compensation. I don’t remember 
what it was. It was very minor. But there was some 
compensation for expenses. 

You met not every day, but couple times a week? 

Each grand jury member served on two committees. Ifa 


committee met more than once a week, that’s a lot of activity. 


That is a burden. If a person is employed, he or she would 
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have to have the approval of the company or the boss to 
serve. 

You mentioned journalism--have you done any writing -- 
books, articles in Corrections journals? 

Well, I wrote couple of articles that appeared in Correctional 
journals. I wrote a chapter in a book that was about 
correctional facilities, and also participated in a treatment 
type of program with a psychologist at Tehachapi. He wrote 
the article and I kinda of co-authored with him. 

What was the name of that book? 

I can get you that kind of information, but I would have to go 
and look. In fact my bio has that, so I can give you a copy of 
the bio. 

So, from time to time you do write articles? 

I've written. . . there are people that have suggested to me 
that I write a book, because they say, a lot of people write 
books and you have stuff that... . 

[I showed him a copy of his bio which I had, and he indicated 
the book which he co-authored. | 


Yeah, right. This is the publication - Correctional Facilities 


Planning. ‘That's the book. Participation in Correctional 
Management by Offender Self-help Groups”. That appeared 
in a magazine called “Federal Probation.” “Social 


Competence Training as a Correctional Alternative” that’s 
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the one with the psychologist. This, “The Police, Structural 
and Cultural Considerations in Comparing Japan and the 
U.S.“ That’s a thesis or book, whatever, put out by a 
professor at Berkeley. The reason I got involved was that he 
called me to participate in a seminar on the Berkeley campus 
where they had scholars evaluating police services in Nihon, 
in Japan. I’m not a police person, but because of corrections 
involvement, he wanted me to, as a sort of outside person 
that is not entirely outside, to comment on that subject, 
comparing the police .... 

You have never been in Japan so this is more from your 
readings? 

Yeah, right. It was a matter of commenting on a piece they 
had written. It’s not based on personal observation, because 
I’ve never been in Japan. 

Kobans. 

Yeah, kobans, the so called police stands. Some of those 
kobans are more than stands, like police precinct houses. But 


the point is that in Nihon, I think is that, the police are a 


part of the social structure of the community, and they’re 


certainly not that here. And they’re welcome. They're seen 
as advisors and people that you can go to for help. Contrary 


here, the police are seen as enemies. 
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1 understand the police in the Koban know everybody, every 
family within his area or jurisdiction, and he is more than 
policeman--counselor, information officer, tourist guide or 
things of that sort. 
I think the difference is respect. 
From time to time you are asked to write articles--for 
newspapers, Pacific Citizen? 
For years when I was the National President of JACL, I 


served two terms, and I don’t know if I did for both terms, I 


may have, but I wrote an article as a byline [“Perspectives”] as 


the president for every issue of the the PC and that’s a chore. 
One of the reasons I didn’t have too much trouble when I 
said at one time I considered going into journalism was I 
considered myself a pretty good writer, and I like to write. 
But I was discouraged at the time. That’s one of the reasons a 
friend of mine said, “you ought to write a book.” I have 
cartons full of old columns most of the stuff that I’ve written 
reflects my philosophy about certain things. 

Interestingly, when I got appointed Warden at Tehachapi, 
the Director, Procunier, who recommended my appointment, 
one day at a conference in Monterey, said, “We have to fly to 
Sacramento because we have to meet with the Agency 
Secretary about your appointment as warden. So I flew up 


with him. We had an appointment with this guy who was 
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one of Reagan’s Secretary of the Agency under which 
Corrections was placed. We sat in his office. He had two 
Xerox copies of articles I had written in the PC. He tossed 
them out to me on the desk, and said, “Did you write these?” 
Yes, I wrote them. I’m not sure if they were both, but one of 
them was a column I wrote about Hayakawa. I never liked 
him, I didn’t like what he stood for, and I said so in the 
column. And the other thing was something like it. It was 
stuff that philosophically would be contrary to the Reagan 
administration. So, “Yes, I wrote them,” and so he engaged 
me in a conversation about why I wrote them. So, I 
answered the guy and I said I wrote these things in my 
capacity as JACL president and not what I was at the time, I 
guess Chief of Classification for the Department of 
Corrections. I said it has nothing to do with the job. This is 
an outside activity. I’m expressing my personal opinion 
about certain things here, and I don’t see what that has to do 
with the job of running a prison, or whatever. We had this 
back and forth. I didn’t feel good about it. It was a negative 
interaction. 

So when we left the office, I told the Director, I said, “Well, 
that wasn’t too good. I didn’t people were snooping around 


and reading the PC.” “I believe the person must be somebody 


from your organization.” The JACL who gave them, fed 
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them that stuff. I said, “Well it doesn’t look too good. There 
was nothing I picked up in that conversation that was 


a” 


positive.” He says, “You know what? If they don’t approve 
this recommendation,” he says, “I walk with you.” He says, 
“You walk, I walk.” You can’t support a guy more than that, 
because the guy was willing to chuck his job. And it turned 
out that they approved the appointment. Maybe, because he 
said that. I don’t know whether he did it or not, because I 
don’t know what he said to this guy. That really opened my 
eyes. Because some of the stuff that happened when I was 
president of JACL. . . writings ... because there was a lot of 
confrontation between me and some in the JACL --usually 
conservatives who didn’t like where we were going. I think 
somebody sent those articles to Sacramento hoping that they 
would mess me up. 

So, you're president for a couple of years and during that time 
you had articles in the PC. This was during the “70s? 
Actually, it was ‘66 to ’70. I served two terms. Four years. 
‘66 to “70, and you had articles. I got some files going back to 
the “70s. I want to dig them out. I’m interested. 

At this time, people from KCRA -TV arrived at the door to 


interview Jerry about Affirmative Action] 


[End of Interview Session 2 with Jerry Enomoto] 
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[Interview with Jerry Enomoto] 


[Session 3, February 12, 1996] 


[650 Capitol Mall, Sacramento, CA 95814] 


[Continue Tape 2, Side A] 
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Today is February 12 to continue with the Oral History of Mr. 
Jerry Enomoto in his office in the Federal Building in 
Sacramento. 

Before, we get into this, is there anything you would like 
to mention before we continue? 
Why don’t we explore those areas you are thinking of, and I’ll 
respond, because I wouldn’t know what comments to make 
at this point. 
Okay. I came across this article: “Success a Way of Life for 
New Marshal” written by Judy Tachibana of the Sacramento 
Bee dated July 1st, 1994. [correct date is 8-26-95] She mentions 
several things. “The sting of injustice that resulted in 
imprisonment based solely on his ethnicity carved a craving 
for fairness for Enomoto.” Randy Imai, President of 
Sacramento JACL is quoted, “you being a positive role model 


to young Asian Americans.” Also another point brought out, 


“Now, at an age when many are planning for retirement, 
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Enomoto is preparing to take on new duties.” WellI feel 
that yours is sort of a Horatio Alger story [chuckles by both] 
quite interesting, everybody can learn from it. We did talk 
about your father and sibling, but I don’t know if I got your 
feelings how you felt. Most Nikkei have a father and 
brothers and sisters, you know,... around. I think you 
missed that, or did you? 
I think that when I was young, a child or youngster, it’s true 
that I wished that I had siblings, brothers or sisters, as many 
of my friends did. I think there is a perception, after I became 
an adult, there’s a perception that “only” children are 
somehow disadvantaged in some way because they don’t 
have siblings or they don’t have close contact with anyone, 
your true family situation where there is a family group and 
all that. I have to admit that I missed that. I think it does 
have some impact on you, because I think you tend to crave 
companionship because as an only child, you feel isolated. 

Also, you get spoiled, because my mother leaned over 

backwards to give me everything that she thought I should 
have. As I said in earlier interview, I felt she sacrificed a great 
deal in order to give me what she thought I should have. . . 


getting to go to college and get a degree and all that kind of 


stuff, I think I owe to her. I think there are pluses and 
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minuses. The “only” child business as in everything else in 
life, there is the good and the bad. 

Okay. Another thing is identity and self denial. It seems to 
me, many Niseis mention it a time or two. I think most 
Asian Americans go through this phase in life. In one of 


your articles I think you wrote you felt bad about being an 


Yes, I forgot in what article I said that--on more than one 
occasion. I think you’re right. It’s my impression that most 
of us at some point, sort of wanted to deny who we were or 
deny our identity. If you wanted to be dramatic, you could 
say you didn’t like yourself, or you didn’t like being Japanese 
or Asian and wished that you looked differently or wished 
that you were white. I did have those feelings at one point, 
especially when they had these stereotypes of the Japanese 
during the time before we were locked up, before we were 
interned. It was like the “buck toothed Jap”, the “slant eyed 
Jap”, you know, all those stereotypes. You tend to look at 
yourself. You tend to link yourself to the stereotype, and 
then you don’t like yourself. And you wish you were not 
who you are. I have to admit to those feelings. But never 
any overwhelming feeling. It’s not like I spent a part of my 


life sorry about who I am, or what I am, but I did have those 


feelings at one time. 
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At what stage in your life did you became aware of these 
feelings? 

I think that’s probably during high school days in San 
Francisco, before the war or during the war when Pearl 
Harbor happened. Everything, of course, changed. Your life 
changes. Pre-evacuation time and probably after leaving 
camp, and going to Chicago. It was around that time that 
those kind of feelings. . . I had those kinds of feelings. 
Okay. Last week there was an article written by you in the 
Sacramento Bee [February 8, 1996] about the mental health 
program that you are involved in, “Age Concerns.” Could 
you tell us something about that? 

“Age Concerns” is a rare program because Sacramento 
county does not have a program of that nature for the aged. 
It’s a program that’s managed by a mental health 
organization in South Sacramento called Visions 
Incorporated. Or they also refer to it as South Sacramento 
Mental Health Center. It has been in existence for a number 


of years, and “Age Concerns” is just one of their programs. 


They have a variety of other programs basically providing 


mental health services to people who are unable to afford or 
people. . . largely people of color, including Asian Pacific 
Americans. They have a multi-lingual, multi-cultural staff 


so they have certain services other agencies do not provide. 
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Where are these services provided? 

They are provided in their building in south Sacramento, 
actually it’s located on Franklin Boulevard in south 
Sacramento. 

Visions. . . 

Visions Unlimited. It’s also incorporated. I’ve been 
involved with them for a number of years. First as a member 
of the advisory committee, and then currently as a member 
of the board of directors. I think the article was written 
because the program, “Age Concerns” was in jeopardy-- 
because of the usual things that put social programs in 
jeopardy today is lack of funds, competition for scarce funds, 
and stuff of that nature. We are at the stage where the 
program is temporarily put on hold because of the problems 
of funding. The Board of Supervisors are in a position 

to rescue the program if we have enough votes on the Board 
to do that. So, we are in that phase when that article was 
written. 

The funding is of several sources I imagine--Federal, state, 
United Way? 

Yeah, the funds for this was obtained with the county 


assisting but through Medicare. Without going into detail--it 


becomes a rather complex matter, this business of funding. It 


was a program that used Medicare as a funding base. 
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I liked your article where you mention “quality of life” as 
against “quantity of life”. For many people. . . seniors’ quality 
of life is deteriorating? 
I think that’s right. Older folks that were being served by 
“Age Concerns” were still mobile, but they would bring 
people to the program site, and they would be fed, a meal 
would be provided, and they would have some social 
activity. Without that program a lot of these older folks 
would not have any social interaction. People would require 
institutionalized services sooner in their life if this kind of 
program were not available. It does provide a better quality 
of life. Which means to me, a person can get something 
more out of life than just lying in bed, and getting up and 
eating, and then sitting around alone, and then going to sleep 
again. It’s an opportunity to mix with other people in a 
limited kind of way. My understanding is that this is the 
only kind of program in this county. 

The County Department of Health that administers mental 
health programs for the county has paid positive tribute to 


the program, but as usual, it’s a matter of priorities; their 


sense of priorities. Our argument with them, is that this is a 


program.... 


Interruption, end of tape] 


[End Tape 2, side A] 


[Begin Tape 2 
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, side B] 


Okay. We were talking about funding. Did we finish with 
that? 

Yes, I think we did. No, not quite. I guess what I was about to 
say was that one of our points of dispute with the county is 
the crisis to which “Age Concerns” program has come to. In 
our opinion, and I think it’s backed up pretty much by 
objective records, is that instructions from the Medicare 
people as to what we should do, and the provision of funds 
to us through the county--because they do business with the 
county directly, not with us--the county then has to 
communicate with us. 

Well, our feeling has been that the failure on the part of 
the county [has been] to inform us in a timely manner about 
information requirements of the program, and providing 
funds as a pass-through agency in sufficient time for us to get 
it. Those are the kind of things that brought us to the 
financial crisis that “Age Concerns” came to. We have to 
work with the County, so we don’t want to engage in any 
unnecessary hostile action against the county, but the facts of 
the matter are, we would not be in this 


bind were it not for the failure of the county to carry out 


some of their own responsibilities. 
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IRITANI: Do you happen to know the percentage of services provided 
to Asian Americans by this “Age Concerns” program? 

ENOMOTO: _I know there are Asian Pacific Americans in the “Age 
Concerns”, you might call them client group, but I do know 
that Visions, Unlimited as an agency provides a fairly 
significant percentage of service to Asian Pacific Americans, 
but as to specific figures on “Age Concerns”, I can’t tell you 
that. 

IRITANI: We have talked about JACL before, but I’d like to get a little 
bit more about the LEC-JACL. Could you tell us, what this 
group is, and its role, and is it still existing today? 

ENOMOTO: | I think LEC, of course, stands for Legislative Education 
Committee, it’s an independent functioning body created by 
the Japanese American Citizens League [JACL], in order to 
lobby for the passage of The Civil Liberties Act of 1988, which 
was the act that led up to the ultimate granting of redress to 
us, as well as an official apology from the President of the 
United States. The LEC functioned independently of JACL 
because the JACL, of course, itself cannot be a fund raiser 
lobby, because of its tax exempt status. So, LEC performed a 
function of lobbying for the passage of the bill which included 


securing donations, monetary contributions in order to fund 


the effort. 
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The first chair of the LEC was Min Yasui. When Min passed 
away in the mid-1980’s or toward latter 1980’s, I was asked to 
succeed him as the chair. And so I served as the chair from 
that point. The LEC still exists on paper. We've reduced the 
size of the board to seven people. But, we still exist on paper, 
because we still have a modest amount of money left in the 
kitty raised from people all over the country. We didn’t feel 
like we should flatly go out of business until the program is 
finally ended. But of course, as you know it’s not ended yet. 
There are some people who've appealed their denial of 
redress funds, and cases are still active. But the large majority 
of the eligible people have been paid the Redress funds. 
Recently, a board that was created also by the [Civil Liberties] 
Act whose charge is to make sure to do some public 
education and utilize the funds that they have available in 
order to educate the people, so that incidents of that kind [the 
internment of Japanese Americans] cannot occur again was 
activated. 
I read someplace where the education committee was just 
recently completed, or several appointments made.... But 
your know there was a problem about the funding and the 
programs are still... 


Actually, the funding has been approved and the Board is 


now complete. What they did was they confirmed the thing 
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during the recess, it was one of those technicalities, so that 
confirmation by the Senate was not required. So that they 
wouldn't have any problem, about confirming the people 
who were named to the board. So, I think what now 
remains is probably the Board to hold its first meeting, and to 
plan some course of action in terms of use of the funds that 
have been made available to them. 

I probably should add this, I think the LEC and the JACL 
was a major part of the success of redress. There are a 


number of. . . there were many people who contributed to it, 


but I think, my feeling is that if it were not for the JACL, the 


victory of Redress would have been, if not impossible, at least 
difficult. That does not deny the fact that other people and 
organizations had some part in the success. But I think it’s 
the JACL, with a few other people, really pushed for it. And 
the organization woke up to the fact that we could, and 
should pursue Redress. The other reason why it happened 
was obviously because of the action of those who served 
overseas and those who were killed. The record of the 442 
and 100th and MIS; all those things . . . without those things, I 
think Redress also would have been difficult, if not 
impossible. 


I just went through Florin JACL history and there was 


mention of them cooperating with the national on this 
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Redress and LEC program, and they raised $20,000. Do you 
have any amount, an estimate as to how much was raised? 
Well, actually, I think the total amount of funds raised to the 
point when all of the active fund raising efforts ended--there 
always have some money trickle in, but I think the 
approximate final sum was in excess of $700,000. There was 
more than $700,000 raised through the fund raising efforts of 
the LEC. We were told by at least one professional fund 
raising outfit, for that kind of major lobbying effort, especially 
a successful effort, they were amazed that it could be done on 
what they perceived to be a shoestring. They thought 
$700,000 may appear to some of us as a large amount of 
money, but in the context of professional fund raising to 
lobby for legislation of a major nature, that was a minor sum. 
And probably, JACL was able to get the most out of the dollar 
that was raised. 
A lot of that had to do with the network around the country 
that we were able to create. 
You work pretty hard. What are your hobbies, recreation? 
Do you putter around your back yard, with plants? 
Yeah, Dorothy and I both enjoy plants. Then, I play at golf. I 


say I play at it, because I’m not much of a golfer, but I enjoy it. 


How long have you been at it? 
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Well, I used to before I came into this job. I would play with 
several friends at least twice a week. But now, my playing is 
much more limited than that. I hardly play at all now. 
Because of your physical. . . 
Yeah, partly because of the arthritis that I found out I have in 
my right hip. Although it does not hamper the playing of 
golf, but especially in cool weather conditions, and walking is 
the thing that bothers me mostly. 
You have to have a cart. 
Oh, yeah. I do. If I’m going to play 18 holes of golf now, I 
would have to ride a cart now. But that’s not my idea of 
playing golf. I used to walk around carrying the clubs. I 
never pulled a cart, I carried the clubs on my back, because I 
thought it was a better way to stay in shape. But when you 
get something like arthritis, you don’t have the luxury of 
doing that. | 
At any point in your life, especially in high school, in your 
younger days, did you play baseball, football, swimming? 
Way back in my younger days, Boy Scouts, Troop 12 and stuff 
like that, I used to play basketball. I played some football. I 
ran a little track. But I'd be the first to admit that athleticism 


is not my long suit. I got a lot of enthusiasm, but I wasn’t 


blessed with unusual skill, or the kind of skill you need to be 
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a good athlete. I have plenty of enthusiasm, but short on 
ability. 
In baseball for example what position did you play? 
No, I never played baseball. I never liked baseball. Too slow. 
Football I liked. 
Quarterback? 
No, no, no. I was a running back. 
You were fast. 
Well, a little bit. At least more than I am now. 
Did you learn swimming? 
Yeah, I swam but not as a sport. I don’t consider myself a 
strong swimmer. 
How about bowling? 
Yeah, I bowled. Back in Tracy, when I was working at the 
prison there, at the Deuel Vocational Institution, we had a 
bowling team. And I was on the bowling team, and as a 
matter of fact I’ve got a few trophies at home. We won the 
league one year. I was a fair bowler. Anything I did in sports, 
the best I can say is that I was fair. [chuckle] 
You enjoyed it. 
Oh, yeah. I really love sports. 
Fishing. Do you ever get hooked up? 


I’m not much of a fisherman. 
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Do you read any chance you get? What kind of stuff do you 
like? 
I read quite a bit. There was a point in my life, in Corrections 
and stuff, that I read a lot of professional related material. A 
lot of that was required by the job. So I got to the point 
where, the only reading I like to do now is recreational 
reading. I am a fan of mystery and detective novels. I like to 


read those kinds of things. That’s where my taste runs now. 


Some of the authors--Robert Ludlum. He writes a series, 


those kinds of stories, espionage. ... I get a kick out of that. 
For some people church and religion plays a part. How did 
you fit in. .? 

Well, when I was a youngster in San Francisco, I went to a 
Church of Christ in San Francisco. My mother was in her 
own private way, she was Buddhist. In her own private way, 
you might say she was a devout person. But she was not one 
to push or encourage me in the direction of regular church 
going, so I wasn’t brought up in that kind of way. I did go to 
church, as I mentioned, I was in the Church of Christ, and I 
went to the Japanese language school that many of us were 
required to go to--Nihon gakko. I used to go to the one 
taught by the Reverend in the Reformed Church in San 
Francisco. So I remember I used to go to that after public 


school. 
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Then more recently, in Sacramento, we became members of 
the First Community Presbyterian Church which was started 
as a multicultural church. Unfortunately, it never really, 
truly became multicultural, because it became primarily a 
black church. There may be, besides Dorothy and I, there was 
one other couple. I think they were Filipino. There was very 
little Asian presence, and there was very little Hispanic 
presence. There were a few whites, but it was largely a black. . 
. that’s fine. We were not uncomfortable there. But the true 
multicultural thing never did work. They had a hell of a 
time getting a building. Finally managed to. . . with a large 
part financial [help] came from the Presbytery. The church 
was built way out on Franklin in Elk Grove. The outskirts of 
Elk Grove. We had a close relationship with the pastor. But 
some things that occurred in that church... To me though I 
am far from being an expert in church, the church like a lot of 
things in our society, they got a lot of politics, political 
involvement, and a lot of time of negative nature. I thought 
I was ill fit to be a. . . what is the name of that body that really 
sort of runs the church with the pastor? The Presbytery. 
Elders or trustees? 
Elder, deacon, there is a another term. In any event, I was 


asked by the Reverend to serve in that capacity. To make the 


long story short, unfortunately, a lot of financial problems 
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affected the ability to maintain the church financially. The 
Reverend finally left, and he is in LA now. Ultimately, the 
church could not continue after they got a substitute pastor. 
We weren’t involved at that time, so we don’t know exactly 
what happened. We felt badly; we enjoyed being members. 
Since that happened, we have not been regular church goers. 
We visited Parkview Presbyterian Church which is my friend 
Jane and George Matsuoka’s church. They invited us and we 
attended there a time or so. That’s the summary as far as our 
involvement in religion in our lives. Dorothy was brought 
up in a very religious Baptist background, so she is a devout 
person--much more so than I am. 

How about traveling? Since you retired from Corrections 
you have been to Hawaii, Arizona probably in connection 
with your consulting work? 

Yes, as a matter of fact, shortly after I left the Department of 
Corrections, I was asked by the National Institute of 
Corrections, which is a small unit located within the Justice 
Department, to come to New Mexico and represent the 
federal government as a liaison person with the state of New 
Mexico, which had a disastrous prison riot in 1980. So I went 
down there and spent over a year. | lived in the town of 


Santa Fe and provided services as a consultant, employed by 


the federal government. 
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You and Dorothy both... 

No, no just me. I wasn’t married at the time; I had just lost 
my first wife. I was there and was asked to do a lot of things, 
including providing technical assistance to the prison. They 
were trying to recover from the riot, and they were 
attempting to set up a master plan for corrections in New 
Mexico. I was involved in that. That’s why I ended up in 
New Mexico and went there to help the prison staff get their 
place back in shape again. 

Shortly after when that assignment was ending, I was 
asked by the same agency to go to Nevada and do the same 
kind of thing at the Nevada State Prison in Carson City. That 
is Nevada’s maximum security prison which at that time was 
having a great deal of trouble. So, I went there and provided 
these kinds of services. 

Then along about that time I was asked by, the Attorney 
General’s Office in Hawaii, and they said they were being 
sued. Two of their prisons were being sued alleging that they 
were not meeting constitutionally required standards in the 
two prisons. One was a women’s prison and the other was 


the main prison in Honolulu. So they asked me to come and 


inspect the prisons, and give them my opinion about what 


the conditions were. I went and did that, and told them 


frankly, if they went to trial they were going to lose. So they 
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eventually settled the case and agreed to a consent decree 
which means the state agrees to make certain changes. They 
appointed two people--one from the group that had sued the 
state and the other from the state. I was the person from the 
state that they asked to act as federal court monitor to help 
them bring the prisons back under correct conditions. 

It was the prisoners that had sued the state? 

It was a suit filed by the national prison project of the ACLU 
who does this on behalf of prisoners. It was a class action 
suit. 

What were some of the alleged conditions or whatever? 
There were a variety of things: lacked adequate mental 
health services; lacked adequate medical services; the 
sanitation; a variety of things about the conditions of the 
prisons that did not meet minimal standards; allegations that 
undue force was being used; lack of training of staff. A whole 
bunch of things of that nature. They usually call them 
“conditions of confinement”. The conditions of confinement 


were not met in a satisfactory or minimal standard manner. 


My colleague, the other monitor, and I happened to agree, 


we were pretty much agreed on what needed to be done, so 
we would go there a couple of times a year. For a long time. . 
. in Hawaii. . . the people we worked with were nice people, 


except that there wasn’t enough follow through. So it was a 
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very, very slow process; it went on and on.... As a matter 
of fact, when I got this appointment, and found that you 
can’t do other things once you have an appointment of this 
nature, so I told them I had to withdraw from the project. So 
my colleague continues to go there, continues to try to help 
them. 

This is after you got the Marshal’s appointment? 

Yes. But that’s another major thing that. ... During that 
time, I did a number of things like that. I went to a number 
of states to provide advice on what may be needed. In some 
cases, I testified in court as a “court appointed expert.” 

One other interesting thing, I got a chance to go to 
Australia with Dorothy. They had some problems in the 
prison system in the southern part of Australia... the 
province of Victoria, and Melbourne is the city I went to. A 


firm had won a contract from the government to do a master 


plan for the state of Victoria, and the main prison was in 


Melbourne. So we went there and I spent a week there. 
Ahead of time, they sent me a lot of written stuff, and I went 
there and looked at the places. And what they were using me 
for was to bounce off ideas of how they were going to do this, 
and see what my reaction was, and asked me to provide a 


report. 
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The boss who ran the firm was very nice. When he called 
me and asked me if I was married. “Yeah.” “Your wife in a 
position to travel with you?” I said, “Yes.” He said, “Well, I 
will send you a business class ticket” which is like first class. 
“You could convert that into a couple of tourist fares,and I 
invite you to bring your wife with you.” So I brought 
Dorothy and so after we finished the week, we took an 
escorted bus trip from Melbourne to Sydney and stayed in 
Sydney for a day or two. That is a very nice city to look at. 
Then, we flew from Sydney to Christ Church in New 
Zealand, and got a rental car and spent ten days driving 
around the north and south islands of New Zealand, which 
is really beautiful country. We flew from Auckland to 
Papeete in Tahiti. We spent about 3-4 days in the island of 
Bora Bora. Yeah, a real vacation which was financed from 
the fee for doing the work. That was one of the more 
interesting. . . 
How about the East Coast or deep South? 
In the course of the correctional stuff, I had gone to Missouri 
and Illinois. They had some prisons with some bad problems 
in Illinois. But my work never did carry me to prisons on the 
East Coast. Of course, we had a chance to go to New York and 


Niagara Falls as a tourist. But work never carried me that 


way. The deep South, of course has had a lot of problems, but 
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I have not.... I have done some work in Texas for the 
Department of Justice. Anyway, that is a quick summary. 
Were there any times or occasions when you had to mention 
Asian Americans? I presume in corrections, the percentage 
of Asian Americans is pretty low. 
Yes, it is. 
Hawaii too? 
Hawaii is different, because in Hawaii the Asian Pacific 
Americans, Native Hawaiians, Samoans and people like that 
are in the majority. The prison population is heavily loaded 
with Samoans and Hawaiians. I think there is a much 
greater proportions of them in the Hawaiian system than 


Japanese or Chinese. 


[End Tape 2, Side B] 
[Begin Tape 3, Side A] 
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You say they asked you to appear at this [Democratic] Caucus 
yesterday? 

No. Bill Wong said they needed people to come down there 
and cast some ballots for two people that they particularly 
wanted from the Asian Pacific Democratic Club, to go to the 
convention. So they needed the votes. Unfortunately, 


because I wasn’t around here, I couldn’t go. At one time, I 


was a member of the State Central Committee by virtue of 
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Congressman Matsui’s appointment, but I had to give that up 


when I came into this job. 

IRITANI: Have you ever attended a national convention? 
ENOMOTO: No, not the national; only the state. I saw you at one of them. 
IRITANI: I was at there yesterday [at the Caucus] and I don’t know the 
delegates who were selected. Quite a few Asians turned out. 
I’ll have to check and see who were selected. 
Oh, this, judge. The name of the Judge of the grand jury? 
ENOMOTO: James Long. 

IRITANI: Your Grand Jury investigated the DA Office. The DA was 
Steve White? 
ENOMOTO: | Yes, he was the DA at the time. 

IRITANI: When you were National JACL President, you wrote articles 


regularly for the Pacific Citizen? 
ENOMOTO: Yes, I did. As a matter of fact, it was weekly, because at that 
time the PC was coming out as a weekly. 
IRITANI: Do you have some of those articles? I thought I had PCs 
going back to 1976 or so. And I’ve got all the copies since, but, 
we moved. Yours were before that time? 


ENOMOTO: _ Yes, I served as National President from 1966 to ‘70. 


IRITANI: You don’t have those copies? 
ENOMOTO: I have copies of some of those, but it may take some digging. 
I have kept a lot of that stuff, and you know, copies of a 


number of speeches I made. That’s why a friend of mine 
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suggested that I write a book because [| have all this stuff. But, 
of course, it takes more than a collection of stuff to write a 
book. 

Well, we'll close the formal part of this taping. There may be 
more details to be handled. Thank you Jerry for your 
cooperation. There are a lot of things we can learn from your 
life. Like Judy [Tachibana of Sacramento Bee} says, “in spite 
of adversity and so forth, you have made a great success and 
really deserve the title of ‘role model for Asian Americans’.” 
I appreciate the opportunity. ... 

You’re involved in mental health, affirmative action and all 
these things. You speak with conviction. It is good that we 
have somebody like you. 

I appreciate the opportunity to be in a position where people 
consider what I have to say as important or worth listening to 
or reading about. One thing I do know is that nobody gets 
anyplace. . . nobody attains any kind of recognition or success 
without help. We have already talked about people who 
have helped me in my life, including my wife who passed 
away, as well as Dorothy who I consider to be invaluable to 
me because of her concern and love for me. That’s why I 
have little patience with people who make these statements 


that they made it on their own, or nobody ever helped me. I 


think all that is ridiculous. It talks about the character of 
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people who think, or who don’t have any perception of the 
help they get as they go along in life. I believe that I got a lot 
of help from a lot of good people. 

Very well, thank you Jerry. 
The interview continued with a discussion of organizations. | 
[Friends Outside] which is a prisoner support group of which 
I was President of the board of directors until a couple of years 
ago. 
This is another organization he is mentioning ... JACL, 
Visions Unlimited, Friends Outside... . 
It’s called Friends Outside, a national organization, the 
initials are F-O-N-O. I have been a long time member of the 
American Correctional Association. I was really active in 
that organization when I was the Director of Corrections, 
when I was in the State Department of Corrections. 
Did you hold some kind of office? 
I was a member of the executive committee. I was a member 
of that organization over a period of time. Other than that I 
held no offices in the organization. 

There was an organization that I served, the term was six 
years. It was called the Commission on Accreditation for 
Corrections which was an organization that was created to 


grant accreditation to prisons, jails, parole divisions, and 


probation who met certain standards. They would send 


teams to monitor them, the place, and see if they met the 
standards. There was a certain required procedure, and then 
they would gain accreditation. Unlike the medical, the 
hospital thing, where the hospital has to be accredited in 
order to continue to leave its doors open, if they lose their 
accreditation, they close. Of course, you really couldn’t close 
any prisons, because you didn’t get accreditation, but the 
main value of accreditation was to raise the professional 
standards of the place, and improve the morale of staff. I 
served as a commissioner on that commission for a six year 
term. That involved holding hearings when a prison, for 
example, was recommended for accreditation, and a 
representative would come before a panel of the commission, 
and we would examine reports of the auditors and we would 
either grant or deny accreditation. So I served on that body 
for, as I say, six years. 

IRITANT: Did you run across many prisons that were not up to 
standards? 


ENOMOTO: | If they weren't up to standard, they usually wouldn’t apply. 


They knew themselves. When I was Director in California, 


we had twelve prisons at that time. I put in for accreditation 
for every prison knowing that two of them wouldn’t meet it. 
I knew that we couldn’t possibly get two of them accredited, 


but, I told them we would try. So, we got ten of the twelve 
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accredited. The two that we couldn’t get accredited were San 
Quentin and Folsom. 

Telephone rings at this point] 
Could you mention some of the awards or honors that you 
received? I’m sure there are many. [chuckles--by both] 
Back when I was more active in JACL, I got the first “JACLer 
of the Biennium Award” back in the mid ‘50s. I received the 
first one. I was a co-recipient. The other recipient was Abe 
Hagiwara, long time JACLer from the state of Washington. 
Then later on, I think in the ‘70s, I was a “Silver Medal” 
winner called “the Nisei of the Biennium.” They gave gold 
medal to the number one person and they gave two silver 
medals to the two runner ups. I was one of the runner-ups. 

Then at the Salt Lake Convention, as you know from the 
write-up, I got “the Japanese American of the Biennium” for 
political and public service. Those are JACL awards. 
Somewhere in 1989, I got the award from the Sacramento 
Human Rights/Fair Housing Commission for outstanding 
community work, or something of that nature. Along the 
way there’s a number of awards that are hanging on the wall 
[in his office] or in a carton in my house. 

The City and County of San Francisco gave me that 


certificate of honor for work done in community. One down 


here, [referring to a plaque on the wall] Japanese Community 
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Youth Council which is that body in San Francisco, you 
know, JCYC, they gave me the “Outstanding Leadership 
award” in 1980. That came from the Asian Pacific Democratic 
Club--services to the Asian Pacific community. That thing in 
the corner came from the legislature of the state of New 


Mexico for the work I did there. That Congressional Record 


[large plaque] is a tribute that Bob Matsui had placed in the 


Congressional Record. 

I think you have more in your home and I would like to 
bring my wife sometime and show her. I don’t think she’s 
been in your beautiful home. 

I think she’s been in our Greenhaven place, the house on 
Greenhaven Drive. I know you guys visited there. I 
remember that. But I don’t think. . . not this place. Not the 
place where we are now. You are welcome at any time. We 
would be pleased to have you. 


Thank you very much. 


[End of Interview Session 3 with Jerry Enomoto] 


[Interview with Dorothy Enomoto] 


[Session 1, February 20, 1996] 


[7751 Sleepy River Way, Sacramento, CA 95831] 


[Continue Tape 3, Side A] 
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This is the beginning of the Oral History with Dorothy 
Enomoto. 
... as a part of Jerry Enomoto’s Oral History and today is 
February 20, 1996. Interviewing Ms Enomoto in her home. 
Some trouble was encountered with the recording 
equipment] 
Should I start now? 
Yeah. Please. We’re recording now. 

Just briefly, you were born in Atlanta you said, and you 
had two brothers and two sisters. 
I was born in Atlanta, Georgia. I had two brothers and two 
sisters. I attended the Booker T. Washington Jr. High School, 
from there I went to. . . no, that’s wrong. I attended the David 
T. Howard Jr. High School and the Booker T. Washington 
Senior High School where I shared valedictorian honors at 


graduation with Dr. Martin Luther King. After graduation, I 
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attended Clark College which is now known as Clark-Atlanta 
University. I left college in my senior status and got married. 
I had three children and my marriage didn’t work because it 
was an abusive relationship. So I left Atlanta in 1957 with 
my three children and drove to California. 

To Los Angeles? 

We settled in Los Angeles, my three children and I. We 
stayed in Los Angeles for almost a year, when I moved to 
Pomona, California. I moved to Pomona, California and I 
applied for a job with the California Department of 
Corrections. I was hired immediately after taking the test-- 
the oral, the written and the physical. I became a correctional 
officer at the women’s prison which is California Institution 
for Women at Frontera. I quickly rose through the ranks and 
transferred from the California Institution for Women to the 
California Rehabilitation Center which is the institution for 
civil addicts. I quickly rose from officer, sergeant, lieutenant. 
I took a promotional exam and went to work for the 


Employment Development Department as Assistant 


Manager in their office in Firestone. Mr. Roland Wood, who 


was the superintendent at the California Rehabilitation 
Center and Raymond Procunier, then Director of Correction, 


recruited me to come back to Corrections to head the 


women’s unit which was the Civil Addict Program for 
Women. My classification was Associate Warden. I 
remained in that position for three years. Then there was an 
Opening in headquarters which was in Sacramento for 
Assistant Director. I took the examination for Assistant 
Director, and was hired and was transferred here to 
Sacramento. 

IRITANI: Okay, as a part of your background you mentioned Martin 
Luther King. You say he was your classmate? 

DOROTHY: We grew up together. We were classmates in high school, 
We were friends and we grew up together and we shared 
valedictorian honors at the high school graduation. We 
maintained friendship throughout the years and whenever 
he would come to the west coast he would always call. We 
would get together . . . talk over the phone, or something. 

IRITANI: Before I interrupted, you were here in Sacramento and was 
Deputy Director. What was that job like? 

DOROTHY: The department was divided into four divisions. Division of 
Deputy Director that I was responsible for included labor 


relations, human relations, the women’s program, and 


personnel and training. All of these were under my 


supervision. 
IRITANI: You had about how many on your staff or under your 


supervision? 
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I had the whole department in these areas I had the 
responsibility for 8,000 people. These were my 
responsibilities. The only person that I answered to was the 
Director. 

All these 8,000 were spread out all over. ... 

All over in institutions, and I was responsible for their 
personnel actions, training and labor relations and all these 
functions. 

Okay. Could we talk about some of the organizations you 
were affiliated with. 

Okay. I’m a member of the Human Rights Commission. 

In Sacramento? 

Human Rights Commission. I’m a commissioner, and I 
serve on the executive committee of the National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored People, the 
NAACP. I work on the Friends Outside organization which 
is a support organization for prisoner’s families. I’ve served 
on the Channel 10 Multicultural Committee. Jerry and I 
served there. I am affiliated, actively involved with the 
YWCA. 

I think this is Black History Month? 


Yes, it is. 


Were you able to take part in some of the activities for this 


occasion? 


2 

DOROTHY: Yes, we had several programs going. We had the “Thousand 
Man March” and we had the Black Culture Day. That was 
just about all that I participated in. 

IRITANI: Jerry mentioned that you were a member of the church here? 

DOROTHY: Yes, Jerry and I joined the church on... the church is not 
there anymore because it dissolved. It was a multiethnic 
church. Rev. Tim Cyrus was the pastor. It was a Presbyterian 
Church. We were active in the church until the church 
dissolved. [chuckle] 

IRITANI: Well, this is somewhat general. You are in pretty good 
health? 

DOROTHY: No. I retired from Corrections because of poor health. 

IRITANT: When was... 

DOROTHY: _ I retired in 1982. I had a disability retirement due to 
declining health. I have a sickle cell anemia characteristic 
and I have arthritis. 

IRITANI: Now, we can start mentioning Jerry. When did you first 
meet him? 

DOROTHY: _ I first saw Jerry in the early ‘60s. I saw him at a training 
session, and I was impressed with his humility and sincerity 
and his intelligence. Because in corrections it’s a non- 


minority, male dominated society, everybody wants to show 


how tough they can be. But, Jerry was one of a kind. First of 
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all, he had a Master’s in social welfare and he was probably 
the best educated person in the department. 

He attended UC Berkeley. 

Yes, uh uh. And he was very young, very quiet, and at that 
time Jerry was talking about the need to treat other human 
beings with dignity and respect. 

That was here in Sacramento? 

No. It was a training session that the department had at a 
training facility at Asilomar. I had been sent by my job, by my 
boss. They sent common people from around the state, and 
that was when I first met Jerry. I introduced myself to him 
and shook his hand, told him who I was, and we talked for a 
few minutes I didn’t see him again for another couple of 
years. [chuckle] 

What was he at that time? Where was he at? 

He was at San Quentin. And the next time I saw him he was 
at Tehachapi. Then the next time I saw him he was at the 
central office as a... I don’t know exactly what. .. 
classification, he was Chief of Classification at Central Office. 
Here in Sacramento? 

Yes, uh huh. He’s had several positions in the department 
that required him to move around a bit. 


I met him in Deuel Vocational Institute in Tracy. I knew he 


was down at Tehachapi. I don’t think I visited him, but his 


DOROTHY: 
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mother was down there. Okay, you met him. If you don’t 
mind... you’re married now. How.... 

Well, what happened was because I didn’t want my children 
to change schools I never moved here. I would commute 
from Sacramento to Los Angeles every weekend. When I 
came to Central Office to work, the other Mrs. Enomoto was 
alive and my daughter was alive. If my daughter had been 
still alive, maybe my destiny would have been different, 
because she required a lot of care. I had to sacrifice social life 
for the care of her. My daughter died and Mrs. Enomoto died. 
And then Jerry had left the department and he went to New 
Mexico. 

Just out of the blue one day he called me. He said, “What 
are you doing this weekend?” I said, “Well, I’m not doing 
anything; I never do anything.” [chuckle] He said, “How 
would you like to go to Las Vegas?” I said, “I’ve never been 
to Las Vegas.” [chuckle, chuckle] He said, “Meet me in Las 
Vegas!” And I thought for a minute. I thought I’ve never 
been there. Maybe this would be a good thing to do. So, he 


says, “I’ll send you a ticket.” [chuckle] So, we met in Las 


Vegas and spent about six hours talking. We talked and we 
talked and talked. And then when he went back to New 


Mexico. Me daughter had passed, and his wife had passed. 
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So we would write each other twice a week. Then, we started 
calling each other. Every night one of us would call. 
He’s in Sacramento? 
No, no. He’s in New Mexico. The federal government sent 
him down there. The Justice department chose him and sent 
him down there to put that system back together. And so 
that’s how we met. And so we finally realized that we had a 
lot in common, we liked each other, we respected each other. 
Both of us were alone, so. . . and I’ve always been protective 
of him. [chuckle] And I was concerned about him doing his 
laundry; he put everything in. . . [laughter] 
Okay, I think Jerry told me you got married in Las Vegas? 
Uh, huh, we did. We have been married fourteen years. 
Well, I imagine there aren’t too many Japanese-African 
American marriages. How did.... 
Well, ... 
I think you have adjusted real well. . .. 
There is an adjustment period, because first of all my family, 
my children loved Jerry. Because he was such a nice man. 
He’d come to visit them and they loved him. They were 
really happy to see me happy. I was concerned initially about 
the Japanese community. I said, “ Jerry you are one of the 


leaders.” I don’t know how it would be seen if you married 


someone who wasn’t Japanese. He said to me, “The people 
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who love us would appreciate it. And the people who dor'’t, 
don’t matter anyway.” That’s what he said. We both have 
grown because we are the recipients of another culture. You 
see, I had been able to broaden my horizon, and the Japanese 
experience and the history is very rewarding. A lot of African 
Americans didn’t know about that, especially those of us who 
lived in the South, because it wasn’t that public. I never 
knew about the camps. 

Probably. It was the same situation with Japanese Americans 
and Jerry, too. They didn’t have many African American... . 
Jerry has assimilated so well into the African American 
culture until... . We went to a Marshal's conference in 
Miami. Jerry is the only Asian Marshal, you know. There is 
none other. I don’t know but... the Marshal Service is still 
has. . . people still separate. Law enforcement’s still very 
conservative. But every time the minority Marshals get 
together, they want Jerry. He’s with them. They take care of 
him. [chuckle] Well, we’ve had a lot of negative experiences 
with people staring at us and asking questions about how did 
this come about, because you don’t see African Americans 
and Japanese marriages; especially of our generation. 

Yes, not too many. Well, you're very stable, sure of yourself, 


so these things you’re able to cope, and you understood and 


adjust yourselves. 


DOROTHY: You know, I think Jerry and I are. .. we compliment each 
other because he’s very low key, and he doesn’t have an ego, 
and he’s just very quiet. I’m more out going and more 
assertive. So we kinda compliment each other. He tells me 
I’m overly protective of him. [laughter] 

IRITANI: Yes, he says you're his number one supporter. . . . 

DOROTHY: Yes. I’m very proud of him because there aren’t many people 
in a life time who have accomplished what Jerry has. And 
he’s my mentor and my teacher. I learn a lot from him. I 
wish my life had been different. But, being raised by my 
grandmother, and there were a lot of material things we 
didn’t have, and we had to make do. 

IRITANT: Jerry was raised by his mother, as his father was in Japan, so 
there was some similarity or commonality right there. 

DOROTHY: Then my older brother, he was a celebrated war hero with 
the 761st Tank Battalion. I have a book written about him. 
I'll find it, and I'll give it to you. I can give to you. He was 
one of my champions. He’s the only sibling that I have a 


close relationship with. 


[End Tape 3, Side A] 


[Begin Tape 3, Side B] 
IRITANI: Tape 3, Side B, with Ms Dorothy Enomoto. 
Okay, now, we got it, I guess. 


Any of these subjects. ...? 
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Okay, I think the African American experience is still the 
center of our lives--from slavery up to now. Things that 
happened in slavery still influence what is happening today. 
Some great African American writer, I think it was Frederick 
Douglass, “We're still in chains but they’re invisible.” I think 
we lost our heritage and our identity through the slave 
masters. We had to take the names of the white masters we 
were living with. Many times, the masters had two families-- 
the black family and a white family. This is why we’re all 
different colors. 

Just a little bit more about two masters, families had two 
masters, you say? 

The master’s had two families in many instances. They had a 
black family and a white family. The black family was not 
legitimate. It was an illegitimate relationship between the 
master and some of the slave women. From these unions, 
they produced children, so therefore, we are all different 
colors. We don’t have any idea what our true heritage is 
because we were given to the masters; we took their names, 
we lived with them. And so it caused a gap in our lives. 
There are certain things we don’t know. My grandmother 


was born into slavery as a little girl, my great grandmother. 


And she talked to us about the hardships that was inflicted 


on them. The women had a better time than the men. There 
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were field slaves and house slaves. The house slaves were 
most times, many times, favorites because they were of 
lighter skin. 

That wasn’t Mrs. Long? 

No, no. That was Mrs. Long’s mother. My grandmother was 
born just as slavery was getting over. She was over 120 when 
she died and she was a little girl. 

This was around Atlanta? 

Yes. 

Your great grandmother’s name was Long, too? Or what was 
her name? 


Here last name was Stephens. 


The offspring, the children of these families, did the fathers 


show much concern or do much for their welfare? 

No, they didn’t. 

Were there quite a few of them? What percent. . . . 

I can’t tell what percent, but in many, many instances this 
was the case. See nobody kept records of that time. There 
was no records for us to understand what really happened. 
The only records we had were word of mouth. 

Not even recorded. 

Not even recorded. Black births weren’t recorded during that 
period. 


Yeah, that’s a terrible thing. I’m sort of interested in some of 
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these great African Americans that touched your life? You 
did mention Martin Luther King. 

He was my classmate; we grew up together; we shared 
valedictorian honors at our High School graduation. I still 
think of him and remember him because he was a man of 
peace. He was not a separatist. He believed in peace and 
togetherness of all people. And I think that’s the message 
that we received from our Lord and Savior Jesus Christ. And 
I think that’s the way we should go. I don’t see blacks as a 
separate people from others. 

Were there others? Have you heard Marion Anderson? 
Marion Anderson and Mary McCleod Bethune, Harriet 
Beecher Stowe, Frederick Douglass, George Washington 
Carver. 

Great people in Black American history, but in American 
history. 

Yes, yes. The man who discovered blood plasma, what's his 
name. He was an African American man. Your wife would 
know. He discovered blood plasma, and he died for the want 
of blood, because he died on the streets, and they didn’t take 
him to a hospital, because of segregation. 


He discovered blood plasma, I didn’t know that. I heard of 


George Washington Carver he did research with. . . 


The peanut. 
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I heard Barbara Jordan speak... . 
Barbara Jordan, well she has passed on now, but she was one 
of the African Americans .... There are not words to 
describe the admiration and respect I have for her. And her 
voice, when she spoke, the world just seemed to open up. 
And Marion Anderson was a beautiful woman who sang. 
She was a soprano. What happened, in this country, the 
Daughters of American Revolution would not allow her to 
sing in Washington, D.C., so she had to go overseas to sing. 
Was she allowed later on? 
Later on, Mrs. Roosevelt honored her. Eleanor Roosevelt 
honored her. 
To get a little individual here, causes of prejudice, what in 
your opinion is why we have so much prejudice today? 
I think the economy has a lot to do with it. Any time the 
economy starts to shrink, there is very little left, and 
everybody wants their piece. But there is not enough to go 
around. 
The poor minorities are scapegoated. 
Yes, the minorities are scapegoated. The anti-affirmative 
action movement is not real. If you look at the statistics there 
is no way we can say that black folks have received 


something and discriminated against white. Statistics don’t 


tell us that. But I think racial hatred is at an all time high. 
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It’s as bad as it was when I was a little girl. It should have 
gotten better. During the Kennedy and Johnson years things 
were much better. But, I guess it’s the economy. 
Part of the political atmosphere these days of the extreme 
right and so forth. . . 
And I think the extreme right and they call themselves 
“Christians”, but I’m sure the Lord don’t know anything 
about them. The extreme right preys on the fears of people. 
And I think they’re causing a lot of hate and dissension. And 
if you notice that the Nazi party and Ku Klux Klan, they are 
on the rise. Especially, where there is a lot of discrimination 
and prejudice is in law enforcement. 
Law enforcement. 
Yes. Even here in Sacramento we're having these hearings 
on the sheriff's department. 
It flows over into police brutality and so forth. 
And you know, it seems as if we are going back to the ‘20s and 
the ‘30s. 
We're not going and improving. . . 
No, we're not. You know, the African American men 
distinguished themselves in the Second World War with the 


99th Squadron, which was an all Black flying unit; the 761st 


Tank Battalion, which was an all black unit which was 
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instrumental in helping to liberate the death camps in 
Germany. 

They must have worked together with the 442/100th unit. . . 
Yes, all of those people the 442 and 761st and 99th, all these 


minorities distinguished themselves in the war. 


Let’s continue on with our interview. I think you were 
talking about Mrs. Long? 

She had been born into slavery. She couldn’t read nor write, 
but she was a dynamic, beautiful woman who had a positive 
influence on my life. She said, “be the best you can be. And 
don’t let anybody tell you you’re not the best.” [laughter] 
Because she was explaining to me about the colored and 
white fountains, and I grew up wanting to drink “some white 
water.” But when I sneaked up there, a bunch of us when we 
sneaked up there, we were about twelve years old, and drink 
it, it tasted the same as the other water. [laughter] 

And they had separate. ... 

Separate but equal toilets. Everything. And you know what, 
we had to go to the back doors of restaurants; they wouldn’t 
serve us in the front. We had separate but unequal schools 


and we didn’t have new books and things. Our books were 


given to us after the white kids finished with them. 
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There are other significant people in your lives. Here is a 
photo here of .... 
Jerry and President Clinton. There is a photo of me, and 
President Clinton and Jerry. I met him three times. Twice in 
Sacramento, and once in Washington. He’s had a Town Hall 
meetings, and of course, they always invite the Presidential 
appointees. And when they have Asian Pacific Heritage 
Week in Washington, he always invites his Asian 
appointees. Of course, I go. 
Of course, Governor Brown; the father Pat Brown just passed 
away. 
Yeah, he did. I didn’t know the older Brown [Pat], but I knew 
the Governor [Jerry] because we worked in his 
administration. 
How about Kathleen Brown? 
Yeah, we worked in her campaign. We knew her. And of 
course, Bob Matsui is a very special friend. In fact I just 
received a letter from him, because I chair his African 
American Advisory Committee, and we meet with him 3-4 
times a year. We're going to host a big town hall meeting at 
St. Paul Baptist Church, which is the largest Baptist church in 
Sacramento for African Americans. We’re going to host a 


town hall meeting around Bob [Matsui], so I want to make 


sure you get invited. 
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Sure okay, very good. This committee is local or statewide? 
It’s local. It’s a local committee. It’s the black leadership here 
in Sacramento. He is the only elected official that does that. 
We just felt that there were certain issues peculiar to the 
black community. And whenever he comes, he makes time 
to visit with us. 
Who are some of the other members of the committee? 
Let me see. James Shelby of the Urban League, Melissa Caday, 
the CEO of YWCA, Nate White, past president of NAACP, 
and Robin Ware of California Cultural Art Committee chair. 
Marion Woods from SETA. It’s about ten of us. 
You say you meet periodically? 
We just had our meeting two weeks ago. 
Oh, where do you meet at? 
In his office. 
Congressman Matsui’s? 
Matsui’s office, yes. 

My mentor and friend was a white male. Roland Wood, 
He was the Warden at the California Rehabilitation Center 
where I was an Associate Warden, at Chino. [California] And 
Raymond Procunier was another mentor of mine. He was 
the Director of Corrections before Jerry. Those were the two 


men who gave me an opportunity. Not preferential 


treatment, just an opportunity, and I always think of them as 
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my mentors, because if they hadn’t been my mentors, I 
would have never become a deputy director, because at that 
time, women and minorities in the Department of 
Corrections were very rarely heard of. Until Jerry became the 
Director, there was no way you could go up through the 
ranks, if you were a person of color. 

As Director, he made some appointments . . . 

As Deputy Director of Corrections, my job was to screen the 
appointments and advise the director on who to appoint. 
Jerry would ensure that all the classifications were integrated. 
He inherited a lily white staff. There were no minorities and 
woman on his staff. 

This is what year that he was the director? 

From ‘74 until. . . I left in “82, and I think he left the year after. 
I am not sure. 

Well, this brings us to affirmative action. What are your 
thoughts or comments? 

Well, I think that anyone who feels that we don’t need a tool 
to level the playing field and to provide equal opportunity 
does not belong on this planet. Just look at our state 
government. Look at the private sector. There is no equal 


representation of people, and I think it’s crucial that state 


government have these programs because these are 


taxpayer's institutions, where we all pay taxes, so why 
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shouldn’t we share in the opportunities that are available? 
I think it’s criminal what a few people are doing to try to turn 
back the clock. 
Well, we can get into other things. Have you had a chance to 
do some travelling? After you got married to Jerry or 
previously? When you did some travelling around the 
country or around the world? 
No, I never traveled before I married Jerry because I could 
never afford to, because I had a family to support. I never 
knew what a vacation meant. [laughter] But, after Jerry and I 
got married, the country of Australia wanted Jerry come and 
do a master plan for their corrections. So as a result of that, 
we took a trip to Australia, New Zealand, and Tahiti and 
Hawaii. Just recently, this year on my birthday we took a 
cruise to Canada. We went to the Eastern cities and watched 
the leaves change. That was a very wonderful trip. 
Yes, it was lately that you were able to travel. Great. I notice 
when coming up the walk to your house here, there are a lot 
of plants .. . your hobby? 
It’s plants. I love to grow things and work in the yard, and I 
guess it goes back to my years with my granny. We had more 
plants and more flowers and vegetables than anyone, because 


she and I would work in the yard. Every year I gardened. I 


have one tomato plant and one onion that I set out there. 
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They produce for me. I have 150 plants inside my house 
here. I love the greenery and the trees. 
Great. I think Jerry shares with you... 
Huh, huh. We both love plants. 
Okay. How about reading? 
I am reading a very interesting book now about four African 
American women. It’s called “Waiting to Exhale.” It’s a book 
written by a black woman in San Francisco. It’s very good. 
And they made a movie from that. 
Does it have anything to do with smoking? 
No, that’s just a catchy title. I read a lot. I get Ebony and the 
Jet Magazines, African American publications, and I read 
those. And any of the best sellers are out. I love to read 
fiction. 
I imagine Jerry takes the Pacific Citizen? 
Yes, and I read that. 
Here’s an article out of Hokubei Mainichi which is published 
in San Francisco. Have you ever met Janice Mirikitani who 
is married to Cecil Williams, pastor of Glide Methodist 
Church? 
Yes, I met her. She’s a Japanese woman isn’t she? 
Yeah, a Sansei. 


Yes, I met her and Reverend Cecil at some functions we 


attended. 
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And then this other article is about the Japanese Consul 
Nanao meeting James Martin. I think the idea was to get the 
Japanese and African American communities together a bit. 
I think that’s a good idea. because of some comments that the 
Japanese over there have made, it’s been offensive to African 
Americans and it’s caused some strained relations. 
I think the JACL in Washington, DC has participated in some 
of the cultural doings around the Capitol. Our JACL leaders 
back East have been on the same platform with Urban League 
leaders, NAACP and so forth, and I think we need more of 
that. 

Okay. I think we'll close the interview here. Is there 
anything you would like to say that was not mentioned. 
Dorothy, I appreciate your time with this. 

I’m afraid my life is not interesting as Jerry’s. [laughter] 

I just appreciate the opportunity to be a part of this. I think 
this is really a marvelous idea to have an Oral History. And I 
think that I’m very grateful to have a second culture. As I’ve 
told you I’ve grown, and I’ve learned more about the 
Japanese American experience. 

Yes, very good. These tapes will be transcribed and we'll 


present copies for you and Jerry to proof-read, so we can make 


corrections, additions or whatever. It will take time. 
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Okay, Dorothy, thank you very much. This concludes the 
interview. 


[End Tape 3, Side B] 


[Conclusion of Interview with Dorothy Enomoto] 
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[Interview with Jerry Enomoto] 


[Session 4, February 29, 1996] 


[650 Capitol Mall, Sacramento, CA 95814] 


[Begin Tape 4, Side A] 
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This is February 29, 1996. I’m interviewing Mr. Enomoto in 
his U.S. Marshal’s office, Sacramento. [Looking at plaques 
hanging on the walls of the office.] 

We're going to look at some of these plaques, Jerry. Let’s see 
this top one here is. ... What was that? 

That was taken when I was first appointed. I spent a week at 
the federal law enforcement training center in Glencoe, GA. 
One of the evenings of the week, toward the end there was a 
dinner with the director of the U.S. Marshal Service and that 
group picture represents the class that I was a part of. We 
went through this week of orientation. 

This is a group picture of about a couple dozen new Marshals, 
is that right? 

That's right. 

Okay. And this bottom picture is a 1995 conference in St. 


Louis, Missouri. What was that about? 
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ENOMOTO: That was. . . the Marshal Service has an annual conference 
bringing together all the U.S. Marshals around the country at 
a designated place. It so happens that the 1995 conference was 
held in St. Louis. That's a. . . I guess you might call it a collage 
of pictures of the Marshals that were present at that time. 

[Interruption] 

IRITANI: All right, we’re continuing here. 

“This certificate of life membership to Jerry Enomoto, 
National Association for Advancement of Colored People, 
July 19, 1994.” So where was this? 

ENOMOTO: Both Dorothy and I took out life memberships in the 
NAACP, couple of years ago. And they sent us those plaques 
that signifies that membership. 

IRITANI: Now where was that held? Oh they just sent it to you. Oh, I 
see. 

“Here is a plaque Congressional Record, Washington, August 
4, 1994. House of Representatives. Salute to Jerry Enomoto 
by Honorable Robert T. Matsui. Thursday, August the 4th, 
1994. Great! 


ENOMOTO: That was read into the Congressional Record by Congressman 


Matsui. He sent me that. I think it’s very nice. Very nice 
memento. 
IRITANI: Yeah, that’s very nice. 


[Interruption] 
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[This is] a picture of myself receiving a citation from the 
Governor of New Mexico, Bruce King. Back in 1980, there 
was a very disastrous prison riot in the state of New Mexico. 
Very widely publicized, with considerable loss of life. I was 
asked by the Justice Department to go to New Mexico and 
represent them as a coordinator between the State of New 
Mexico and the Federal Government who was asked to 
extend technical assistance, to improve, to create a master 
plan for corrections for New Mexico, and also help them 
recover from the riot. And as a result of that activity, the 
Governor presented me with this citation. 
It’s a group picture of about eight people there, and here on 
the opposite side is a proclamation from the Legislature of 
the State of New Mexico, in recognition of your work with 


them. 


[Interruption] Here’s some license plates: Director of Corrections, Folsom, 
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Jerry Enomoto. Do you use it on your car? Did you? 

No, I don’t like personalized license plates. That was 
presented to me when I was the Director by some of the 
employees of Folsom Prison. 

Here’s a proclamation from the Senate of the State of Hawaii. 
Well, you went there several times. . . 


Over a period of ten years, I went there as a federal court 


monitor to assist Hawaii in bringing two of their prisons into 
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compliance with a federal court order. There was a consent 
decree. They agreed to improve the two prisons, and I was 
assigned to help them do that. And that process was a very 
long and drawn out process. The Senate was good enough to 
present me that. 
Also it says: The Senate of the State of Hawaii expressing 
appreciation to Jerry J. Enomoto for contributions to the 
Japanese American community and Hawaii's Correctional 
system. There’s a quite. . . must be signatures of all the 
legislators. 
All the Senators. 
That's great. Here is a copy of your degree from University of 
California at Berkeley, Degree of Bachelor of Arts, given at 
Berkeley, the 16th day of June, in the year 1949. Quite a few 
years back, huh? 
And here . . . Asian Americans for Community Involvement 
and Asian Pacific American Coalition, USA. In recognition 
of your outstanding commitment and dedication to equality 
and social justice, Jerry Enomoto. 
Here’s another plaque, Regents of University of California, 
on the nomination of the faculty of the School of Social 
Welfare have conferred upon Jiro Jerry Enomoto, the degree 


of Master of Social Welfare, given at Berkeley, this 14th day of 


June, in the year 1951. So that was two years after your 
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[Inaudible] Bachelor’s. 
Okay, here is a real, large one. . . William Jefferson Clinton, 
President of the United States. So what's this about? 
[Inaudible] reading the title, the words. . . and the type are a 
little bit hard to read. What was this about, Jerry? 
This is at the time that I had the appointment, the President 
always signs a commission document, commissioning that 
particular person to whatever office that he occupies. It 
happens that was given to me when I was appointed Marshal 
for the Eastern District of California. And all that writing 
signifies that, signed by Janet Reno, Attorney General and the 
President. 
That’s a tremendous plaque. Underneath is the Human 
Rights and Fair Housing Commission of the City and County 
of Sacramento. Human Rights Award, Jerry Enomoto for 
outstanding contributions in the area of community 
involvement. 1988. Oh, that’s quite a few years ago. 
Next, is a photo of Jerry and Mr. Clinton shaking hands. 
What was this occasion about? 
That was two years ago, when they had. . . he declared the 
months of April and also of May, Asian Pacific American 
Heritage Month. And on that occasion, he invited a group of 


Asian Pacific Americans to Washington. And he issued the 


proclamation, and that’s when I was with the group. 
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[Interruption. The telephone rings] 
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We were talking about this photo of Mr. Clinton. When was 
that you say? 

That was in 1994. We have a copy of that in my home. You 
probably saw it. 

Yeah, that’s the one. 

When he came to Sacramento and did the town hall thing at 
Channel 3, remember? A couple of years ago. And they took 
a picture. There’s a picture of Dorothy, myself, Illa Collin is 
there, too. Anyway we were all there. It’s a nice picture. It’s 
hanging in our dining room. You may have missed it when 
you were there. 

Underneath is a plaque from the Northern California Asian 
Peace Officers Association, honors Jerry Enomoto, Director of 
Department of Corrections, Asian pioneer in law 
enforcement, 1987. 

Okay, here’s another one, citation of gratitude--Jerry 
Enomoto, Director, Department of Corrections--In 
recognition of your professional service to our organization 
that public safety may be enhanced for all Californians: 
California Peace Officers Association, May 17,1978. That goes 
back a few years. 


Here is a picture of your younger days? 


When I was National President of the JACL. 
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Sparky Matsunaga. 

Right. He’s introducing me to President Johnson at one of 
those ceremonial visits to the White House. And Spark was 
able to use his influence to get us in there. And I remember 
that, if you notice from the date, that was in the middle of the 
Vietnam War. We were able to get sandwiched in to meet 
the President just before he had a briefing session with 
General Westmoreland. 

Oh, my goodness. 

We ran into Westmoreland coming in while we were 
leaving his office. 

The date on the photo here says, July 13, 1967. Wow! 

Okay, here is a large plaque resolution--California Legislature, 
Honorable Leroy F. Greene, Honorable Patrick Johnston, 
Honorable Phillip Isenberg relative to commending Jerry Jiro 
Enomoto, a bunch of whereases--resolved by the Joint Rules 
Committee of the Senate and Assembly that Jerry Jiro 
Enomoto be commended on his long and distinguished 
record of professional service and on his outstanding display 
of civic leadership and conveying sincere best wishes for 
continued success in his newest assignment as U.S. Marshal, 


Eastern District of California, Resolution Number 97, 


approved by the Joint Rules Committee, subscribed the 16th 


day of August 1994. Signed Bill Lockyer, speaker pro tem of 


(Interruption. 
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Senate and Willie Brown, Jr., speaker of Assembly. Very 
beautiful plaque. Okay. 

Well, here is a picture of your wife Dorothy, 

A telephone call] 

Okay, we can continue on. There’s a picture of a beautiful 
dog here. 

It’s Samantha, our German shepherd. 

How long have you had him? 

She’s now a little over five. I had a German Shepherd 
earlier, but I had to put him to sleep, because he got a hip 
condition. But this is the latest. 

A good watch dog, huh? 


Okay, here’s another plaque--presented to Jerry Enomoto for 


outstanding service to the Asian Pacific Community, May 19, 


1994, APDC. 


Asian Pacific Democratic Club 

Oh, yes, yes. If you don’t mind, I wanted to get some of your 
ideas on politics. 

Here is a certificate of honor--appreciative public recognition 
of distinction and merit to Jiro Jerry Enomoto, City and 
County of San Francisco, State of California. And this is 
dated May 12, 1975. 

I think that’s about the time when I was appointed Director of 


Corrections. 
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Another one here--Sacramento Superior Court, Certificate of 
Service, Jerry Enomoto, Foreman, fulfilling the obligations of 
Grand Juror. This was the one where you were the foreman, 
right? This is dated 21st day of June, 1993. And then here is 
another recognition plaque--in recognition of contributions 
to the greater Japanese American community, the Japanese 
Community Youth Council bestows upon Mr. Jerry Enomoto 
the JCYC outstanding leadership award, 1980. 
There was a nice banquet? 
They had annual. . . JCYC is an organization that has a lot to 
do with programs like Kimochi [a San Francisco community 
Service organization]. They do a lot of work for youth in San 
Francisco. And during that year, they gave me that award, 
there. The other Awardee was Tritia Toyota, she’s in Los 
Angeles TV... 
Okay. Great. Well, that’s the. .. 
That one there. . . 
Oh, we sort of passed by. I thought that was just an art thing. 
What is that? 
That’s the thing that they gave me when I got the Japanese 
American of the Biennium award at the National 


Convention. 


In Salt Lake City. 
In Salt Lake City in 1994. 
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Yeah, that’s good. Yeah, that great. It’s an art object. 
What it signifies I don’t know. Well, it’s just a painting is 
what it is. 
You don’t happen to know the artist? 
They mentioned who the artist was. Usually the artist has a 
signature. But this one doesn’t have a signature that I can 
see. 
It’s multicolored, including gold, and yellow, and blue and all 
sorts of colors; rather modern piece of art. A large plaque. It’s 
dated August 6, 1994. 
You had a good presentation at the press conference the other 
day, I'd like to get into a little politics. Do you remember 
when you started to vote? Must have been a long time? 
No, I don’t remember. First voted 
What party? 
I’m Democrat. 
And have you changed? Some people are making changes, 
you know. You've been always a Democrat? 
No, and I’ve never changed. 
Yeah, I’ve never changed, too. Regarding Asian Americans, 
it seems, historically, that the Democratic party is more 


helpful to Asian Americans and minorities and so forth, but 


maybe in some cases registration is part Democrat, and part 
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Republican. How do you account for some of the Asian 
Americans registering Republican? 
One of the assumptions that I made a while back was that I 
thought that there are Asian Americans who, I would say, are 
business people who are attracted to the Republican party 
because the Republican party has traditionally represented 
business interests and achievement in business. I think that I 
understand that a lot of the newly arrived immigrants for 
example from southeast Asian are prone to register and vote 
as Republicans. I kinda draw that conclusion, but I think 
you're correct that in most cases, historically, minorities have 
tended to vote Democratic. 
I think that with the newly arrived immigrants, perhaps 
another aspect why they go Republican is their opposition to 
Communism since they were under Communist rule back in 
their old country. 
Well, I think that, personally,this is strictly a personal thing, 
I’ve been asked in the past why I’m a Democrat. Why I’ve 
always been a Democrat? My answer is that I don’t believe 
that the Democratic Party has any corner on social 
consciousness or interest in minority people or civil rights, 
etc. I don’t believe that. I don’t certainly believe that. 


However, it’s been my experience in my lifetime that over 


the years, whenever I have a strong feeling about a particular 
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social issue, whatever that issue may be, it seemed to me that 
invariably the Republican Party’s position seemed to be 
opposite mine. That’s enough reason for one to become 
identified with and committed, to the Democratic Party. 
That’s probably about the best general explanation I can give 
about why I am at where I am, so to speak. I think social 
issues, civil rights issues, whatever those issues may be are 
issues that I have involved myself in. ... I guess the most 
predominant civil rights issue, affecting Japanese Americans 
is the internment. 

Yes, the internment. 

Both Dorothy and I were very happy to work to secure the 
Civil Liberties Act of 1988 for Redress for all those who were 
interned. 

I was never in camp, but my wife was. We both went 
throughout our Congressional District getting people to sign 
a petition to get our Congressman to vote for HR 442. 

Let’s see, recently, we had a Proposition called 186, the health 
care issue. Do you recall your stand on that? Universal 
health care and Single Pay. Do you remember? 

I remember, the issue. But I personally, did not get involved 
in so many [inaudible]. I did not involve myself particularly 


in that... 


How about 187, this is the Immigration. . . 
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The Immigration issue. I think that’s a. .. my opinion about 
that was that it was an anti-immigrant initiative. Yet, some 
people making no real distinction between legal aliens and 
illegals. They simply don’t like immigrants. It’s interesting 
to me that, and [inaudible] significant that immigrants from 
Europe seemed to be regarded in a different manner by our 
fellow citizens than immigrants from the East or immigrants 
who are people of color who may have, in some people’s 
opinion odd habits, odd accents, odd cultures, or whatever, 
and there is definitely the tendency to be suspicious and 
distrustful of those immigrants in making distinctions, what 
immigrants we accept, and what we don’t. And I think 187 
was a thinly disguised immigrant bashing Initiative, which I 
think is unfortunate. 
For a while the Japanese cars and so forth was flooding this 
country and tied in with Anti-Asian violence as in the 
Vincent Chin case. You remember that. 

Well, this is a little bit general, but how Campaign 
Reform? Election Campaign Reform? 
I think that it’s possible to over-simplify that issue. But to 
me, I think one of the ways it affects the average person, if 


one chooses to run for public office, or one is approached to 


consider running for public office, one of the first things that 


appears as a bar, is what it costs to do that. And so it becomes 
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a [inaudible] where somebody doesn’t have a lot of financial 


support, he or she is shut out of running for public [office], 
which I think is unfortunate. I think that Campaign Reform, 
among other things, takes that heavy reliance on money and 
that’s largely caused by the necessity of getting Television 
coverage and stuff which costs a fortune nowadays. Any 
attempt to restore some reasonableness to the cost of 
campaigning is really a very important issue. 
IRITANI: How about Asian American Studies? Many of our 
universities and colleges, don’t have much in the way of 
Asian American Studies even though the student body is 
over-whelming Asian American. Your thoughts on that 
area? 
ENOMOTCO: _I think that, at least in some conversations that I’ve 


overheard, there seems to be an unfortunate tendency to 


[inaudible] identify any kind of ethnic studies as somehow 
below scholastic acceptability. You know, it’s supposed to be 
some kind of a elective lark, the students doesn’t have any 


substance and any real value, which I think is really 


unfortunate. And it’s actually not true. We have plenty of 
scholars who are in that field and who teach Asian American 
Studies or African American Studies or whatever the 


particular ethnic group is we are talking about. The 


important part of it is that it contributes to understanding. 
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And we need a lot of understanding, obviously. Cultural 
understanding. 
Did you know George Kagiwada? I think he was the director 
of Asian American Center at UC Davis? 
I knew him because we both served on the board of an 
organization called Asian Legal Services. It is now defunct; 
no longer in existence, but I was on the board with him. 
That’s why I became acquainted with him. I did not know 
too much about his activities at Davis, but I did serve on this 
board, so I knew him. 
I think they are looking for a new director mainly because 
of George’s health problems. They have a new man 
[a professor] there, Darrell Hamamoto. 
I may have met him at some meeting. 
Well, he’s coming out to our Florin JACL time of 
Remembrance meeting. 


Okay. Gun control. It seems like Asian Americans have 


guns in their homes, all that sort of thing. Gun control? 


Assault weapons? 

I think I'll take the easier one first. I think the ban on assault 
weapons to me it seems to be a “given.” Something that 
should have been done a long time ago, and should be 
maintained. I don’t understand the attempts of people to, on 


the national level to repeal that ban on assault weapons. 
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There is absolutely no reason for anybody in the community 
to have an assault weapon. It has no other purpose than to 
kill people. And you certainly do not need an assault weapon 
to protect yourself. For those who feel the need to protect 
themselves, they certainly don’t need an assault weapon. 

You do not hunt animals with assault weapons. I think that 
is a very easy question to answer. They should ban all assault 
weapons. 

Now, as far as gun control generally is concerned, I always 
believed in it. I think most law enforcement people believe 
in it, because they respect weapons. 

There’re just too many accidents . . . involving children. 

I think it’s true that in more cases than not, when weapons 
are in the home, innocent people get injured or killed. And a 
lot of times having a weapon may cause somebody a life, 
especially those that don’t know how to use it. So I see no 
real benefit. ... I think it’s really sad, too, that there are 
movements around the country. Some places where the 
chief of police or whoever it is that’s authorized to issue gun 
permits indiscriminate issuing of gun permits; and some 
place there is this law, or an ordinance or something, that 
permits people to carry concealed weapons. I don’t remember 


where that was, but I think that’s bad. I don’t see that’s 


progress. I think that’s not what we ought to be doing. 
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I just heard a newscast this morning where a young grade 
school child, 10-12 year old, had a pistol in the school bus and 
shot the driver and one of the students. There seems to be 
more and more things like this. Children with guns, 
shootings on the playground and in school buses. . . . 
I think that it’s reasonable, logical when there’s a lot of 
weapons available, as they are, people get them, including 
kids. When you get to the point where you have to put the 
metal detectors in the public schools, grade schools, to detect 
kids coming in with guns and all that, I mean, we really pass 
over the threshold of reasonableness, and its ridiculous. 
Yeah, it’s just out of control. Well, this is another issue--the 
voter motor law. I think the Governor and a few other states 
oppose it, but I think the courts uphold this voter motor 


issue and registration by mail and... 


(Interruption. Recording ends] 


[End Tape 4, Side A] 
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Every challenge. . . every state where they’ve challenged it, 
it’s been upheld. I think it’s properly upheld. I don’t know 
why anybody would oppose it. I think Governor Wilson 


here opposed it. 


IRITANI: Yes, I think it’s all politics. 

ENOMOTO: Exactly. So my opinion about his position on that is similar 
to my opinion about several other positions he’s taken which 
are contrary to the welfare of the people of the State of 
California. It’s unfortunate. 

IRITANTI: Do you recall at the last National JACL Convention in Salt 
Lake City, there was some discussion on same-sex marriage 
and domestic partners and Congressman Mineta gave a talk 
there. Do you remember? 

ENOMOTO: _ I think he gave a talk supporting the action of the 
organization. Well, it’s a controversial thing. It’s not 
surprising that it’s controversial. But I remember what 
Congressman Mineta’s position was, and I happen to agree 
with him. 

IRITANI: You what? 

ENOMOTO: I said, I happen to agree with the position that he took. I 
think it is a human rights issue. A civil rights issue. 

IRITANI: How about abortion and control of the women of their own 


life? Do you have any thoughts? 


ENOMOTO: Personally, my view, or opinion, about an issue of that kind 


is in the larger context meaningless, because .... Well, 
maybe it’s not meaningless, but it’s certainly not as personal 
or as alive as it is for women who encounter problems about 


choice. For whatever it’s worth, I’m a believer in choice. | 
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think that women have a right to determine what happens 
with their own bodies, and their own lives. I can appreciate 
both sides of the argument, but I’ve always been a believer of 
the womans right to choose, as they say. 

Well, one more thing---tax reform, and flat tax, and etcetera. 
Do you have any ideas about our income tax situation? 
[Laughter] Nobody wants to pay taxes but. ... 

That's right. But a responsible citizen, I guess, has to accept 


the idea that it’s necessary to pay some taxes. 


You have to pay your own fair share of taxes? 


Then the question is how much. There is a feeling, of course, 
that the less you have, the more you tend to believe those 
who have everything ought to pay more taxes. As far as 

the flat tax, I dot know enough about the intricacies of that to 
comment intelligently. I have heard and read arguments 
about it that the flat tax is not as attractive, or should not be as 
attractive, to so-called middle class people. 

It favors the wealthy and the rich. 

Yes, right. It’s unfortunate, that a lot of things that happen 
tend to favor the wealthy and the rich and the corporations, 
and maybe that’s another over-simplification. One of my 
reasons when I talked about Republicans and Democrats, it 
seems to me that, my recollection is that Republicans always 


seem to favor giving breaks to those “the haves”, and have a 
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convenient disregard for the “have nots.” Nowadays, I think 
the middle class, the so called middle class is like the “have 
nots.” 

IRITANI; Yeah, the wages are not keeping up with the cost of living 
and a few other things. The proportion of the wealthy and 
the number of millionaires and billionaires seems to be 
increasing every year. 

ENOMOTO: Right, there’s more and more distance between “the haves” 
and “have nots” which is, I think, a bad sign for society. 

IRITANI: Okay. I think that'll be all. I appreciate your patience and 
we'll try to get our book out. Thank you very much, Mr. 
Enomoto. 


[Conclusion of Interview with Jerry Enomoto] 
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Award 


1975 Church of All Nations - Northern California Community Service Award 


1976 California Federation of Business and Professional Women’s Clubs - Top Hat 
Award for Outstanding Service to Women in Corrections 


1976 Narcotic Prevention Project - Plaque of Appreciation for Dedicated Service 


1976- National Japanese American Citizens League - Japanese American of 
Biennium - recipient of one of two silver medalist as runnerup to gold medalist 


1978 Association of Black Correctional Workers - Humanitarian Award for Exemplary 
Contributions to Corrections 


1978 California Peace Officers Association - Citation of Gratitude for Professional 
Service 


1979 California Secretary of State - Great Seal of the State of California in 
Recognition of Leadership in Affirmative Action 


1979 Commmunity Action Council of San Joaquin County - commendation 


1980 New Mexico State Legislature - Senate and House Memorial Resolutions for 
Contributions Toward Developing a Model Correctional System in New Mexico 


1980 Sacramento County Board of Supervisors - Proclamation in Honor of 
Correctional Accomplishments and Leadership in the Asian Pacific American 
Community 


1980 Japanese Youth Council of San Francisco - JCYC Outstanding Leadership 
Award 


1987 Northern California Peace Officers Association - “Asian Pioneer in Law 
Enforcement” 

1988 City and County of Sacramento Human Rights/Fair Housing Commission - 
Human Rights Award 


1990 California Asian Pacific Democratic Caucus and Democratic National 
Commmittee - Clock with citation for “Over Twenty Five Years of Dedication to the 
Democratic Party” 


1992 Sacramento County Board of Supervisors - resolution for Outstanding 
Community Service 


1992 Hawaii State Legislature - Joint Senate and House Resolution of 
Commendation for Services to Hawaii Corrections, and the Japanese American 
Community 


1992 Office of Redress Administration, Department of Justice - Plaque of Appreciation 
for Outstanding Leadership in the Fight for Redress 


1993 Friends Outside National Organization - Certificate of Appreciation for 
Dedication and Leadership 


1994 Japanese American Citizens League - Japanese American of the Biennium in 
the category of Politics/Public Affiairs 


COMMUNITY SERVICE 
1950-Current National Japanese American Citizen League - 1000 Club charter 
member, National President (1996-1970), Vice President, Governor (NCWNP District 
Council), President (San Francisco Chapter) 
1970’s American Correctional Association - served on several committees 


1986-Current National JACL-LEC - Chairman 


1976-current Visions Unlimited, Inc. member of Board of Directors ( a South 
Sacramento mental health agency) 


1976-current Friends Outside National Organization - President, Board of Directors 
(1993-94) 


Tracy and Tehachapi Lions Clubs - chaired several projects 
1985-90 Asian Legal Services Outreach - Board member 


1988-92 First Community Presbyterian Church - elder 


1990-94 California Democratic Central Committee member (appointment by 
Congressman Robert Matsui) 


arent >liper loy- 


on™ Certificate of Service Co, 
Know All Men by These Presents that OF 


JERRY ENOMOTO, Foreman 


bas fulfilled the obligations of a 
GRAND JUROR 


in a manner reflecting a high regard and concern for 


the community and the administration of justice. 


This Certificate is presented in acknowledgment of this service by the 
SUPERIOR COURT OF CALIFORNIA, IN AND FOR 
Se THE COUNTY OF SACRAMENTO 

al in the year_1992-93 , 


Given at Sacramento, California 
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LEE eg CIR EES 


Judge of the Superior Court—Advisor to th 
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Presiding Judge of the Superior Court 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


COMPENSATION 
DOESN’T CHEAPEN 
REDRESS CAUSE 


Editor: 


As national chair of the Japa- 
nese American Citizens League’s 
Legislative Education Committee, 
1 feel a responsibility to share 
some thoughts about the recent 
public expression of some old and 
phony feelings of a supposed - ‘‘si- 
lent majority’’ of Japanese Amer- 
icans who oppose monetary re- 
dress. I hate to'replay a tape be- 
cause I feel that it has all been 
said many times over, but I need 
to get if off my chest. 

The_ideg that monetary pay: 
ment j 


ridiculous. The internment was an 


ugly fact of history that can- 


neither be excused nor cheap- 
ened. The statements of some that 
some benefits accrued to us, be- 
cause the internment opened up 
new horizons for us, are the kind 
of thing that does cheapen the ex- 
perience. The kind of propaganda 
and lies perpetuated by (S.I.) 
Hayakawa and others who share 
his views also cheapen the issue. 


What particularly galls me 
about the thinking reflected in 
this viewpoint is the premise that 

fthere is something noble about 

surviving an experience like in- 
ternment and maintaining the 
facade that *‘bygones will be by- 
gones,’’ while a pat on the back 
and an apology will take care of 
\everything. 

There seems to be within some 
of us a continuing anxiety about 
who we are and how we are seen 
by our fellow Americans. This 
anxiety apparently carries with it 
a need to deny ourselves a right 


that all Americans have, and that 
is to obtain monetary redress 
when one is injured while without 
fault. Who can deny that Ameri- 
can citizens who were locked up, 
without cause or trial, some for as 
long as three years, were injured? 


There is nothing cheap or dirty 


-about money. What people some--..: 


times do for it’may be. The 
$20,000. is symbolic payment for 
what happened. No one is naive 
enough to believe that it pays for 
the years lost, the emotional and 
physical injuries suffered, or the 
dollars lost. 


It may be well for some to rec- 
ognize that all surviving internees 
are not wealthy, or even well off. 
Just as recent studies have shown 
that Japanese Americans are not 
all geniuses, there are former 
internees who could use the 
$20,000. Are we too proud to 
acknowledge that? 


I have long believed that there 


are too many of us who are part 
of a ‘‘silent majority,’’ most of 


the time when we don’t have the 


uts to speak out when we 
Soul, 


I don’t believe that there is any 
‘‘silent majority’? who oppose 
monetary redress. At least I hope 
that we have. shed the chains of 
mental second class citizenship 
enough to recognize that real 
pride is that which allows us to 
stand up and demand what all 
Americans accept as part of our 
justice system—payment for  in- 


Continued on Page 2 


‘From Page | 
juries received when one is an in- 
_nocent victim. 

Therefore, individual redress 


payment ts not welfare; it is 
' another step in recognizing that 


Japanese Americans are ruled by 
the same laws as all other Ameri- 
cans: 

As for those Japanese Ameri- 


. cans who are misguided enough 
:to call opposition to redress a 


‘ 


‘matter of ‘‘pride,"' I suggest that 
> you have Fart definition of 
. the word. I also suggest that if 
; you can’t help the cause, at least 
‘don’t hurt it. 


Jerry Enomoto 
Sacramento. 


Sacramento Bee 
1994 


suLy..As 


Randy Imai, president of the Sacra- 
mento chapter of the Japanese Ameri- 


can Citizens League, said Enomoto is 


dous experience in law enforcement, his 
commitment to community involvement 
and his deep personal integrity will en- 
able him to serve the people with dis- 


tiriction,” Boxer said. 


— 


marshal on the 
Bee/Joey Lin 


Jerry Enomoto 
takes the oath 
of office Thurs- 
day to become 
the U.S. mar- 
shal for Califor- 
nia’s Eastern 
Judicial Dis- 
trict. He is the 
first Asian 
American to 
serve asaU.S. 
mainland. 


ctive in the law enforcement ~ 


“We don’t want to be stereotyped as 


being just engineers or mathemati- 
Enomoto had not planned a career in 


alified and experienced. He also rep- 
apa a positive role model to young 
~. Asian Americans and modifies the im- 
age of Asian American men, Imai said. 
cians,” Imai said. “There are segments : 
of the Asian American population that ~ 
eld.” 
law enforcement. With the assistance of 


are very a 


to Bald “You Tteel'a~ “are 


“I think I developed a sense of not 
wanting to see bad things happen to 
mo 


.The sting of injustice that resulted in 


imprisonment based solely on his eth- 
that people are treated fairly. If you are 


- nicity carved a craving for fairness into 
responsibility to do what you can to see fi 
in a position to prevent injustice from 

. happening, then you do something 


Enomoto. 
other people,” Eno 


about it.” 


t parents during World War 


» 


“IT am confident that Jerry's tremen- 


Please see MARSHAL, page B6 


Marshal: He ran state’s 
prison system in the ’70s 


Continued from page B! 

the National Japanese American 

Student Relocation Council, the 

native of San Francisco-left Tule 

Lake to attend college in Chicago. 

He subsequently graduated from 

the University of California, 
__Berkeley, with a B.A. in psycholo- 

RY. 

He continued his education and 
in 1951 earned an M.A. in social 
welfare, specializing in delinquen- 
cy prevention and control. After 
working for nine months in San 
Francisco's public welfare depart- 
ment, Enomoto joined San Quen- 
tin as a counselor in 1952. By 
1970, he had risen to Deputy Su- 
perintendent at Soledad. 

The next year, he became the 
first Japanese American warden 
on the mainland when he was ap- 
pointed Superintendent of Califor: 
nia Institution for Women and 
California Correctional Institu- 
tion. In 1975, Enomoto became 
the first Asian American appoint- 
ed as director of a state depart- 
ment when he was put in charge 
of the Department of Corrections. 

Since his departure from the de- 
partment in 1980, Enomoto has 
taught in the criminal justice divi- 
sion at California State Universi- 
ty, Sacramento, and has worked 
as a consultant to criminal justice 
agencies and as an expert witness 
On correctional systems. 

Now at an age when many are 
planning for retirement, Enomoto 
ig preparing to take on new du- 
ties. 

‘This is a presidential appoint- 
ment. I am not so old that I didn't 
consider it an honor,” said Enomo- 
to, 68. “This is a different kind of 
job. The differences appealed to 
me,” 

In addition to his profossional 
work, Enomoto has been active in 
community affairs. He has sorved 
as national president of tho Japa- 
nese American Citizens League 
and president of the local chapter 


a7 


tom 
This is a presidential 


appointment. I am not 
so old that I didn’t 
consider it an honor. 


Jerry Enomoto 


‘of the Asian Pacific American Co- 
alition. Enomoto was recently , 
named as a recipient of the 
JACL's Japanese American of the 
Biennium Award, Imai said. : 
Dressed in ‘a ‘Cal T-shirt in his - 
Pocket area home, Enomoto . 
showed off a study lined with 


“plaques -recognizing his commit- 


ment to service. He recalled the . 
differences in taking over the top 
position in state corrections. 

“I knew much more about what 
was going on and what I might da 
to add my touch to the Operation,” ' 
Enomoto said. “But in this posi- 
tion now, I have a lot to learn. My | 
plan is to go in and observe, get 
acquainted with the staff.” 

The Eastern District, headquar- 
tered in Sacramento, includes 34 
inland counties from the Tehacha- 
pi! Mountains to the Oregon bor- 
der. The 75 employees ure respon- 
sible for conducting fugitive inves- 
tigations involving C8CAPO, extra- 
ditions, parole and probation vio- 
lation. 

They are involved with war- 
rants for drug enforcement, fail- 
ure to appear and bond defaults. 
The deputies also provide judicial] 
and courtroom sccurity for the 
federal judges and protection for 
the judges and their families, if 
necossary, They transport prison- 
ers, safeguard witnesses and may 
be asked to quell disturbances at 
national parks and militaty jn- 
xtallationa, 


Enomoto was recommended by U.S. 


Jerry Jiro Enomoto, who spent his 
Sen. Barbara Boxer, nominated by Pres- 


teenage years incarcerated in a-Tule.. 


Lake encampment with his Japanese 


¥ 


Success a way of life for new marshal 
dicial Districf. 


II, taok the oath of office Thursday as 
U.S. marshal of California’s Eastern Ju- 
first Asian American to serve as a U.S. 


firmed by the U.S. Senate. He is the 
marshal on the mainland. 


ident Clinton and unanimously con- 


By Judy Tachibana 


Bee Staff Writer 
immigran 
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aving been absent from 

the pages of the PC for. 
quite a while, it is a real pleasure to 
be invited to write from the perspec- 
tive of six months as a United States 
Marshal. When asked how it is, | 
quickly recall several phone calls 
from friends,who were awed at the 
prospect of my acting like Tommy 
Lee Jones in the “Fugitive.” Also 
some who called me “\*‘yatt” were 
really exercising their imagination. 
In a more serious vein, more than a 
few have commented upon the 
irony of my journey as an inmate 
from the wartime U.S. concentration 
camp at Tule Lake,through the 
stewardship of the California prison 


System, to wearing the badge of the 


U.S.Marshal, whose jurisdiction 
happens to take in Tule Lake. 

Considering the high profile place 
of police in a society so fearful of 
crime today, as well as one still not 
free of racism, an Asian American in 
a visible law enforcement position is 
perhaps a good thing too. 

1, like many of our friends , knew 
little about the Marshal's Service, 
which has a rich history going back 
to the days of George Washington, 
when U.S. Marshals were the first 
federal law men. Since then, legend- 
ary outlaws like Billy the Kid, have 
been hunted down and killed by 
U.S. marshals, like Pat Garrett. 

The low key Marshal’s Service 
actually plays a much greater role in 
fighting crime today than most 
know. A good example isthe 
participation of five of our deputy 
marshals in a strike force of local, 
state, and federal officers which 
recently targeted violent criminals in 
the Sacramento area over a period 
of two months and arrested over 60. 
Such networking of police agencies 
has proven very effective in many‘ 
jurisdictions. 

The priority job of the Marshal’s 
Service is protection of the federal 
judges and courts. The witness 
protection program, so often por- 


EMOmoto 


on the Job as 


U.S. 


Former JACLnational president 


reflects on his first year 


trayed on TV and films, is the 
responsibility of the Marshal’s 
Service. The transportation of 
federal prisoners between prisons, 
from prisons and jails to courts, is 
another large job. In fact, | was 
really surprised to find that the 
Service operates two 747s,which fly 
prisoners around the country on a 
full time basis. 

The management and care of 
assets seized from criminals by 
federal law enforcement officers is 
another important task, one that 


generates over a billion dollars in 
assets to the government on an 
annual basis.The U.S. 
marshal,which is a presidential 
appointment,of whom there are 97 
in the United States,is nominated by 
a U.S. Senator (in my case, Senator 
Barbara Boxer) to the President,who 
submits the nominee to the Senate, 
which then must confirm the ap- 
pointment. It is a long process 
which took all of nine months. 
There is a current move to 
depoliticize the marshal’s position 


by making it subject to the merit 
system, Not withstanding the fact 
that1 am a political appoiritee, the 
proposed change would be a posi- 
tive and logical one. The marshal’s 
job is an administrative one. Here, 
the Eastern District of California 
covers 34 inland counties extending 
from Bakersfield to the Oregon 
border. The day - day management 
of the district is the job of the Chief 
Deputy Marshal, a veteran of the 
Service, and a professional law 
enforcement officer. Although | am 
no stranger to law enforcement, | 
am fortunate to find myself in 
charge of a district with a reputation 
for efficiency, and a Chief who |! 
trust and am compatible with. 

| also have made it a point to get 
some first hand knowledge of the 
Marshal’s Service by accompanying 


.the deputy marshals on. various 


assignments, something that gives 
me more knowledge, and makes the 
job much more stimulating for me. 

A different expérience occurred 
recently when | participated in a 
“Nevada Days” parade in Carson 
City, as part of a U.S.Marshal’s 


. Posse, an organization sponsored by 


the Marshal’s Service in several 
states. The Posses have been a big 
hit at various events, and are a 
positive PR asset to the Marshal’s 
Service. |. uber 

Recently, the Marshal’s Service 
announed the first examination in 
some time for Deputy U.S. Mar- 
shals, with the Director emphasizing 
a targeted recruitment drive for 
minorities and women, with diversi- 
fication of the Service as a major 
goal. Utilizing community based - 
organizations and minority peace 
officer organizations, in addition to 
the usual recruitment sources, we 
hope to increase the number of 
minorities and women taking the 
test. 

Finally, as 1994 ends, Dorothy 
and | continue to count our bless- 
ings that we are able to be active 
and productive at this time in our 
lives. In that spirit, we wish all of 
our JACL friends a healthy and 
prosperous future. 


: Letters! to > the Editor °. 
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Affirmative Action Is All i Aout Equal Badin 


Dear Editor: 


There are some things that I 
read in the paper, hear on the ra- 
dio, or see on the tube that push 
my buttons enough to respond 
publicly. 

I’m sure that Bill Kashiwagi, 
when he wrote “Food for Thought 
on Affirmative Action” in the 
March 13 issue of the Hokubei 
Mainichi, fully expected reac- 
tions when he concluded, “Let’s 
talk about it.” While I mean no 
personal disrespect to Bill, I be- 
lieve that he is way off the track, 
and miles otf course. So let’s talk 
about it. 

In discussing an issue as vola- 
tile as affirmative action today, 
we can find many sources of opin- 
ion, informed and uninformed, 
including those of editorial writ- 
ers like Morton Zuckerman. I’m 
not a “think tanker,” but you don’t 
have to think much to debunk his 


“analysis” of what affirmative 
action is all about. ; 

For example, is it nonsense to 
strive for a-workforce that more 
or less mirrors the population as 
a whole? That’s what aiversiry is 
all about. 

One fact that Zuckerman and 
Bill need to: understand: is,that 
there are no “preferences” being 
given to anyone. There are no 
quotas, either. Both are lies being 
circulated by the backers of the 
California Civil Rights Initiative 
and are simply not true. In Cali: 
fornia, the only preference in state 
jobs is given to veterans. 

We don’t need to debate 
whether newly arrived immi- 
grants of color deserve to be 
treated different] y from those who 
have been here longer, or whether 
minorities are better off today 
than yesterday..The point: to un- 
derstand is that people of color, 
including Asian Pacific Ameri- 


HOKUBEI MAINICHI 


cans, continue to be low on the 
totem pole of equal opportunity-. 
That’s what this debate about 
affirmative action should. be 
about: equal opportunity, 
_No thinking person can possi- 
bly believe that we live in a color- 
blind society, or play on a level 


field.'Sure, we’ve come a long . 


way, but we’ve got a long way to 
go, baby! 

_ We’ve read enough by now to 
notice that all studies done to date 
clearly show that-people of color 
— again including Asian Pacific 


Americans — and women are still 


underrepresented at the upper lev- 
els of employment in both the pri- 
vate and public sectors. 

‘It ought to impress us that 
many corporations and business 
leaders have endorsed affirmative 
action as a necessary tool to 
change that, because it is not only 
fair, but good business. 

To respond to Bill’s question 


- MARCH 28, 
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about whether this ° ‘revelation on 
affirmative action” is news to me, 
no, it’s not news, and I regret that 
anyone, especially a person of 
color, would be impressed by 
such garbage. 

To keep this brief, let me con- 
clude with this observation. To 
buy into Gov: Pete Wilson’s game 
and characterize affirmative ac- 
tion as “chicanery and deceit 
camouflaged in a hypocritical 
package” strikes me as appal- 
lingly ignorant. 

Wilson’s attacks on affirma- 
tive action do not reflect “forti- 
tude”; -they reveal him as an op- 
portunistic politician who sees 
nothing wrong with engaging in 
racial politics of the worst kind 
for political gain. 


Jerry Enomoto 

Asian Pacific Americans for 
Affirmative Action 
Sacramento 


Nisei of the Biennium 


JERRY ENOMOTO 
Politics / Public Affairs 


Jerry Enomoto was the first Asian American to be appointed as a prison 
warden in the mainland United States and a department director in the 
California state government. He has been recognized for his pioneering 


efforts as a government administrator and his international contributions to 


penal systems and law enforcement. mw In 1993, Mr. Enomoto was 
honored with an appointment by President Bill Clinton to the U.S. Marshal of the Eastern 

District of California. w “| had the privilege of nominating Mr. Enomoto to President 
Clinton for United States Marshal in the Eastern District of California,” wrote U.S. Senator 
Barbara Boxer. m “My judicial advisory committee and | found his record in the field of 
criminal justice to be extremely impressive.” m As U.S. Marshal, Mr. Enomoto will be 

responsible for the management and direction of the Eastern District Office of the U.S. 

Marshal Service, the largest district in the nation with 34 counties. He will also serve as 

executive officer of the federal courts, responsible for the disbursement of funds for the 

United States Attorney, the United States Court, and the United States Marshals Office. 

m Senator Boxer also stated, “Mr. Enomoto's professional background, and his record of 
community service is exceptional. He is deeply involved in many community groups, and has 
been recognized for his many civic contributions by the City of Sacramento's Human Rights 

and Fair Housing Commission, Northern California Asian Peace Officers Association, the 

California Senate and Assembly, as well as numerous others. Mr. Enomoto is a sterling 

example of a person who has made a tremendous impact in his community both as a 
professional and as a community leader.” m Mr. Enomoto was JACL National President 
from 1966-70, and currently serves as the Chairperson of the JACL Legislative Education 
Committee. He is also President of the Board of Directors of Friends Outside, an organization 


providing services to families of those incarcerated in California prisons, as well as a board 


member of Visions Inc., a nonprofit mental health agency and Asian Legal Services Outreach. 


